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PREPAOE 


I N this little book I have brought together a 
few sketches of the things that are nearest 
to the heart of the millione of India. The heart 
is not the head, and therefore I have said but 
little of the great inteUeotual problems which 
have busied the Hindu brain for well-nigh two 
thousand years. But from the schools of the 
Pandits certain thoughts have gone forth which 
in a more or lesa vague form have become an 
integral part of the people’s stock of ideas. Some¬ 
thing therefore has been said of these, but not 
much- The main part, of my task haa been to 
shew what have been the worthiest answers given 
by the Hindus to the great questions of man’s 
relation to God and to fellow-man. These 
answers have been many. Some are from learned 
schoolmen, like Sankara and Bimanuja ; others 
are from simple laymen, like Vemana. But all 
of them are utterances of the vital faith of 
mihiODS. We dare not ignore them. 

If I have ventured to speak in condemnation 
of the unworthy legends which have gathered 
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around tho worship of I hayo not done 

flo without eome warrant from the higher con* 
science of India. Only last year a distinguished 
native scholar, Mr, Ct^taman V. Vaidya. wrote 
in his Epic India the following fearless words ; 
** We entirely disbelieve the truth of these stories; 
DO more mischievous though well-intentioned 
mierepreaentations have ever sullied the fair 
Dsme of a great man ” (p. 422); aixd he adds 
further that “ it is surely some^ing exasperate 
ingly inconsistent when those who recite Shri* 
krii^'s BhoffOvadgUa . . . should themselves 
believe that Shrikrishna indulged in amoure with 
the Gopis of Vrindavana which in others would at 
once be set down as deeply irreligious ** (p. 44d). 
To this 1 need add notlung. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 

T he object of the Editors of this eerios is ft 
Tory definite one. They desire aboTs ftU 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and 
nnderstanding between East and West—the old 
world of Thought and the new of Action. In 
this endeaToor, and in their own sphere, they 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. They are confident that a deeper know¬ 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty ^illosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of 
that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and 
coloxur. 
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1. EAST AND WEST 


T WO gnat Aijan races passed almoat at the 
same time throogh the same course of 
thought. While the Greek mind was growing 
from the ;foutbful realism of the Homeric Epos 
to the transcendental idealism of the older Eleatic 
school, the Hindus were rising &om the lerel of 
the ^ig-Teda to that of the Upaniahads. The 
old gods remained; hut the^ no longer seemed 
to thoughtful men to embody the highest powers 
ruling over life. The groat verities were now 
revealed to them in the laws of their own thoi^ht. 

But in India the change was far deeper than in 
Greece. “ You Hellenes are always children,” 
said the greatest of their thinkers, '‘no Hellene 
is an old man." Here and there might be found 
a Greek who, like Plato and Parmenides, dared 
to turn his eyes from the semblances of experience ; 
and at all times might be heard in Greece voices 
of despairing lamentation over the vanity of 
earthly things. But whether he rejoiced or wept 
over it, the true Hellene was of this world. In its 
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experiences, gldd or sed, Uy all the reality that 
he could ever know. Nowhere do the two voices 
oi the Greek spirit find finer utterance tbao in 
Pindar: 

A dream of & ahadoir 
I0 mao. Bat whezuo boDoor 
Cometh given of Sens. 

There dvelletii on men a bright light 
And pleeeant liie.* 

Sut the Hindu surrendered the world. In the 
search for his own soul he denied one by one 
every principle oi finite experience, from highest 
to lowest, and fearlessly drove reason to its last 
extreme of loneliest abstraction. From the 
schools he carried his doctrine forth into the 
world, and it grew almost into a national religion, 
with the creed All is One^univeraal Thought 
without obj&ot>-*and ^at is my Self.'* 


II. THE GODS OP THE JtlG-VEDA 

Thb ]^-veda reveals to us a world very like 
that which meets us in the Homeric Epos. The 
Aryan tribes who have invaded the nor^-westem 
comer of India are slowly spreading out towards 
the lower basin of the Qai^es on &e south-east 

* viu. 
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And sea on the south—^ slowlj moving wave 
of fighting men loosely koit into warring and 
l^rincipalitiee ruled more or less effeotnally hy 
chief tains and kings. Their livelihood is won 
normally by farming and cattle^rearing, regularly 
supplemented hy pillage and raiding; and law 
and order depend upon the energy of the local 
chieftain or the ability of the individual to take 
oate of himself. As religious guides they have 
clans specially trained in ghostly lore ; foremost 
among them are certain faroLUee remarkable for 
traditional akllj in framing hymns to be sung at 
the various rites, and from these has been oompiled 
the ^ig-veda. These priests live on the bounty 
of the rich, and do not dissimulate ^eir by no 
means modest needs or desires; their verses 
abound with covert hints or open demands for 
largesse. 

Their gods are many and various. Commonly 
they are counted as 33 ; but one bold poet who 
gives the number at 3,330 does more justice to 
the theopoeic imagination of his race. In 
forefront of their religion loom two mystic figures, 
the Sky^Father (Dyaus) and the Earth’Motber 
(Pr^ne). Like &eir Greek counterparts Ouranoe 
and Gaia, these shapes have come down from 
immemorial ages in mysterious Indistmotness; 
mytbopoeic fancy, the surest token of man’s 
love for his gods, has hardly touched these vast, 
incomprehensible, uninteresting realities. 
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It is not eo with most of tie other great gods. 
They are really " gods **—deva6. “ bright beings ” 

_jostinct wi^ lively reality and vivid intereet 

for their worahrppere. Though in troth the chief 
of them seem to have been in origin embodimenU 
of the powew of the aky, the process of peraoni- 
fication has gone far and endowed them with 
human qualities that bring them into touch with 
man. Hue Mitra, Aryaman, Savitar, and Vattuia 
all typify the eunlit heaven under one or another 
aspect: but they are no abstraotiona. they are 
the living genii of the e^, who sustain, stimulate, 
and gui^ the bustling world under a rule of 
law that is half-way towards morality* Vanina 
especially has become the divine counterpart of 
an earthly king, sitting in a heavenly palace, 
directing the ordinanoee of nature and maintaining 
by his judgments the rule of law in the world 
of men, which is traversed by his omnipresent 
spies. The fear of Varuna’a vengeance for sin 
sometimes moves ^e poets to a hi^er strain : 


Stroi^ sn crMtoTM by the might of him 
Who h*th Mteblished wide botTOO and oartb { 
Ee hath osai aatmder tba vast btoad sky 
anrT the Stan: ha spread ont the earth. 


I oommaue with myself: 

" When shall I be at one vith Taniu* 7 
Will be aoeept my offenog withoat wrath 7 
When ihM I ia happneas behold him greoioos 7 
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I ioqoin of tbift goilt, f«m to tee. 0 Taro^ft: 

I come Co aak of the tcm meo; 

The 8&gM with one ecoord tell me: 

''Hut Vero^e it it who is viotb with thee." 

Mliet is the exeeedlog ^zk. Vsm^e, 

That thou woiddsC sley the friend who prelssth tiiee t 

Declare this to me, 0 potent oas who mav oot be belled. 
That I may twiftly oome ^tleea to ^ad thee. 

Pat away the baelcalidinga o£ oui fattisis 
And (iioM that are of oas owa works 

0 King, at the oattle*thief 
A oali from its teCber, to do thou release Vasiih^ha.* 

Th© myth-’wea'sing fancj, whiot hardly dared 
to touch thoso august figures, Is howoyer actiTely 
at work around the priests* darling, Agzd the 
Elie-god. Agni is near and dear to every wor¬ 
shipper, for the sacred fires are Lit in every house 
and bum in every sacrifice. Thus he is the 
deified priest, the guiding genius of ritual worship, 
the envoy of man to the gods ; and the priestly 
imagination puts forth all its ingenuity to convey 
these thoughts and to soggeet &e various modes 
of the Fire-god’s manifestation in nature by 
laboiued metaphors and ouniuQg fantasy. It is 
oharaoteriatio of its general rel^oua tone that 
the ^ig-veda b^ins with a prayer to Agni as 
priest and bringer of wealth 

Indra on the other hand is the type of the 
Indian warrior. He is in fact the Hindu Thor— 
* Wg-veda, Tii, ga 
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a lasty, hard-drinking, strife-loru^, mighty rnATi 
of ralouf, the Btrong champion of the fighting 
Aryan tribes, When they addrees theo^vee 
to him—and only then—the Vedio poets rise 
sometimes to an almost epic figonr of narratiTe 
style, Like Thor, he seems to be in essence a 
genius of the thunder-cloud; and the story on 
▼hioh the poets dwell most often is that of his 
Tiotoiy over the dragon who pent np the waters 
of the rain, 

I will dMkft ths msaJy deeds of fcdrs, 

Hie fint which the lhmid«rbo]t<beertf did; 

Ba emote tbs Dregca, be let loose the wetert. 

He pieroed die bosome of the monatsine. 

He emote the Dre^on dwelling i& the moontem; 

Trasbur framed for Mm hesTsaly thuaderbclt; 

Streaming forth, like lowing Une, 

The waters went down straightway to the eea. 

BGll*spirited. he chose the Soma,* 

He drank the preaeed joiee in the Trikadnkss f t 

The BoofUeona '^k hia musile bolh 
He emote this Srethom of tiie Qragona 

When thou smoteet the firstborn of ^e Dragons, Indrai 
Then didst thon deefroy the eoahanten’ dericee i 

Then, oreatiog saa> beaTea. dawn, 

Thon fonndest at that time no loe>t 

* The fermented joioe Of a plant now unknow^ wlitoh wee 
Auoh ueed to oanee rehgiooa latoxicattoa in TedJo riniale. 

t A legendary rite, represented in the Tedio ceremony of 
the Abhiplaea. 

X ^•eedo, L Sk 
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Legend has been equally busy with the figures 
ef the two Ai^ine, the bright gods of the dawn» 
whose gracious power has often rescued their 
worshippers from diettees. The hridf summaTles 
of these stories which appear in the l^ig-reda are 
fragments of a genuine old 8aga>cycle, a pre> 
historic “ Acta Sanctorum/’ in which the Atkins 
played the part of miTaoulons helpers in need to 
their devotees.* 

The poetical feeling of the Hindus appears at 
ite beet in the hymns addressed to the deities who 
are merely personifications of the most brilliant 
phenomena of nature, as the Sun and the Dawn, 
Thus the former is described : 

7Ui sage god his bums bear aloft, 

Tt» 8un, for all tbs world to bm. 

Too itar? iik* thioroa deo st hit li^t, 

Before the eUeMiog Soil 

Hli beams, hie ra/e bate been beheld amoog the folki 
glifltezuAg dree. 

Swift, all-comely, light<maker art thoo, 0 Sun. 

^100 eolightwart ^ whole bright world. 

Before the famhiee of Che gods, before aeo, diOQ goest op, 
For TisiOA of all Ugh^t 

And thus the poets go on, speahing often in 
commonplaces, but with real enthusiasm ; and 

* The coafi«etlo& of the iUeina with the Qreek Koskoroi, 
Eaebor and Polydeukee, 1# poemble, but very micerUiii. 

t fti^eda, L 60. 
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they iiLs most melodioosly when they greet 
UflliM, the Dftwn-goddeee. In the hynma to the 
ij&m there ie acope even for their imaginaticm, 
BJid they display often a genuine warmth • of 
fancy and delight in detail-painting. 

With fortune ehine forth upon ue, 0 Dewn, dwightar of 
HoftTee, ^ 

With enlahly epleadour, 0 luatrouj one. with woelti, boon* 
toone goddeea 

Horeo-bringing, kine-bringmg, woU finding ell thiOBB, tbov 
ofttiin(« h&fo sped to shino. ' 

Sond forth blownge to me, 0 Dawn ; »tit up the boontr of 
the gecoroua ' 

Meitlen.Jjko, gfocioue, Dawn cometh ihe^rtog kmdoett, 
Beetjrring oU Loings ; foot-faring things go forth; she makelh 
birds to 3y up 

S)ie who hreakethop the gathering and sendeth forth men in 
bualnces, the dewy one, brooketh not a roetlng’pUoe. 
The birds at thy dawning, 0 mighty one, fly forth and eUy 
QOtStUI. 

She hath ridden from afar, from the ruing-place of the Son ; 
^is bleeaed Dawn oometb forth with an hundred cars toward 
moo. 

Tbewhola world boweth for eight of hot; graoiotia, sbemahoth 

iight. 

hfay Dawn, Haavon'e bounteous daughter, ehino away feud 
and onmitiea I 

* Tliie warmth, it must be ooafaaied. BometimM carriee 
them rather far ; the Dawn ie oeeaaionally deecribed in terrae 
■uggeetir^ that the poate aaw In her a deifl^ courtseen. 
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0 Dfrwn, bs&m iboti vriHi bright hMtig dAoghttt of 

Bnogiog US AboadAst forCuce, »kiiuag forth on holy riCea. 

For the brebth, iba hfs of avory is with thos, nb«ii thou 
ahlnoat lerCh, 0 grocions one; 

Lostrouj, mweUooa of bonnCj, do thou with thy mighty 
CAT hoftrk&a to onr call, 

0 Dawo, do thou win &e» power that is marrolloui amoog 
msAkiod: 

Bring therewith the righteous to the sacrifleeo, the guide* 
who eing of thee. 

Bring t)iou Ad tbs gods to drink the Some from the eky, 
0 Dawn 5 

Btftow oa us prsiseworthy poieeeaioa of kino end hoses, 
0 Bewnt gsha with go^ly nsahood.* 


m. THE UNKNOWN GOD 

Th:e Vedio religioo, as preeeiited to us in tbs 
^ig-Teda, is not noble. Its gods are either im¬ 
perfectly moralised abstiaotions or figures o£ crude 
bumanity ; eTen in their reverenoe for Varuna, 
the embodiment of order in the world, the poets^ 
sense of subjection to law was far stronger than 
their love for the ruler, and soon faded away 
altogether, f In Indian metaphor, the gods are 

* Rif-ptda. L 48. 

t Altssdy ic ths Bf6hmoi}44 Vsruss appsan as msmy 
the god of the ocesa. 
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the miloh-kme of the faithful, the prieste their 
milkers, Wealth and worldly weliue are the 
chief objecfe of religion, and these the poete 
demand for themselves and their patrons with 
wearisome insistence. The hymn is a auvrikH or 

good charm/’ calculated to allure the gods and 
win their favours by its technical skill and in- 
genions flattery, rather than to voice the longing 
of the prayerful seal for communion with a hi^or 
power, 

Sometimes the priestly flatterers went so far 
as to bestow the epithet “ one and only ’* (sha) 
upon any god whom they might wish to propitiate. 
This, however, was not meray cajolery, Whole 
groups of deities bad come to share in common 
attributes, and thereby had almost lost their 
individnality; and moreover the thought was 
rising that ^ beings—gods, men, and the world— 
were but diverse phases of a single First Being. 

" There is one Being,’’ says a poet * ; ** sages ca ll 
it by many names. ’ ’ An early attempt was made 
to set up the worship of the Sun-god as embodi¬ 
ment of fchia primal force ; and two of the names 
given to the latter— Biranya'garbha or “ Germ 
{or Babe) of Gold ” and Fraja-pati or “ Lord of 
Creatures ’’^^edistlnctlysoltf in origin. Another 
and a bolder myth was spnn by a poet who identi¬ 
fied primitive matter with Pw^ha, “ Man,” that 
is to say, an ideal human sacrifice offeiud by 
• L m, 40. 
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the gods.* The outlines of this psutheism ore 
thus sketched hy one of the greatest of Vedio 
poete : 

The golden B&be siose Snt, 

Ee wee bom tbe one ioM of T^steo k ; 

He holdeth np oerlh end heeteo— 

Wbfct god «» eerTe with our offoriog f 

Giving epirit, glviog power, whose ordinoneo 
All wonbipt of whom sro the gods, 

Of w hom the shadow U doatblo8snees» of wbon is Death— 
god eb>^ wo servo with odi oSering 1 

Who bj bis majoet; is the one Iditg 
Ot the moving world that breathM nod closes its stss, 

Who ruieth ovor It, two*looted and foui*fcot«d— 

Whet god shall we serve with our oOoriog T 

Of wboa* through bis majwtp, ere tbase snow; moontomfli 
Of whom, men se;, is see with 
Of whom ero &ese shy^quarters, of whom these ums^ 
\Sniet god shall we serve with ow offering 7 

B; w hom the awful heaven end eteadfeat earth, 

B/ whom the skf wee filed, b; whom the firmernsnt. 
Who meeeurri out the light-garth in the mid-world— 

Tihiee Ch^ shall we serve with onr offoring 7 

• ^i^veda, X. 90. The saorifioe gener^ly la a soorce ot 
newer over aature, and the human eaoriBce is the moat eSecCual 
of ) b^oe the eoemogonio forces, greatest of all powers, 
must arise from so ideal human seoriflce offered by tbe 
gods. Thus the poet reasoned, 
t The mytbioal river of the shy. 
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Towsfd iHiom HeftT«a and aatabluhad by E» heli^g, 
Laok, trtmblicg is tpritv 

Over which Ch6 ana spriain g ehi&elb— 

Wbal god &b&ll we serve with oux efferisg { 

Whes fibe oJghty watecs oame, 

Btmgjpg the universe] ga m , begettiog Fire. 

Hies sioee the o>ie Spirit of the God»~ 

Whet god shell we serve with oor ofbriag t 

Who is his xoejeety looked open the Waters 
Thet were brisgiog Power, begetting Soorifice. 

Who is the ooe Cm over the gods— 

Whet god shell we eerve with oui oilerlsg I 

he not barm us, who is Che bogottor of Eartii, 
fme of lew, who begot Heaven, 

Tee, who begot the bright mighty weters— 

Whet god shell we serve wi& our oSorlsg 1 

Lord of Cieetores, none other save thee 
Csnteioeth eli these bom beingi. 

Uey wo heve thet is desire whereof we oSor to thee; 

Hey we be lords of weelth I * 


Thus before the end of tbs Vedic Age the Hindus 
bad axtlred at a bold pantheism which derived 
all the manifold forms of ezietence from a single 
primary substance. 


* Sif~v*da, X. 131. 
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TV. BRAHMA THE WORLD-IDEA 

To bait here waa imposaibla ; the paasfrgt to 
idealism was inevitable, end the first steps were 
taken already by a Vedio poet. 

NoUBeiog wae not, Being vm not then, 

Air not, not aky beyond. 

ffbftt ww tlie covering—where, in wboae ward \ 

W«a there water, deep, profound t 

Death was not, nor denthleeaaMS then, 

No token was there of night or day. 

The One broached wiodlaea, of ita own power; 

Beyond this there was naught whataoever. 

DarloMa there wu, hidden in darkooee, at firat 
Tbia nniveree was a toksnleea flood. 

When the liTiog waa covered by the void. 

By the power of Seat * was bom (he One. 

Desire in the beponing came upon it, 

Which wea the firaC aeed of Thought. 

The root of Being in KoC-Beittg waa found 
By aages tracing it with ucdaisfauidiDg o their hoarta. 

Waa dieit line etretohed out aocoaa, 

Or was it below, or waa it above 11 

6oweTB of seed there were, Powace there two, 

Potency beneath, Energy beyond. 

* Tapa* (Che Ibatin tepcf), properly wermth, heooe Inward 
brooding, the generative power oi WiU, 

t Bfl&ring to a legendary organisation cf th* world by 
diviny aagee. 
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Who laiowi lA »ootb« who m *7 decUro hero, 

Whenoe thi* etMtioB waa bor&» vkeaofl it vu ? 

goda Varo lat«t in tbo areatisg ihoraOf ; 

So wbo knows «b»ao» it aroso} 

WhsDco this enatlon Sfooot 
Whothar Bo nudo it or aott 
B« who wstobss oror it in tbo bigheat heafon 
ICoows iadsod—or baply knows aot.* 

These 'words clearly lay down a first principle 
of metaphysical thought, that the whole oi Being 
is in ultimate essence above the conditions of 
empiric reality, beyond the finite laws of space, 
time, and causality. But there still remaii^ a 
great step to be ta^n—the union of the universal 
object with Che subject, the identification oi this 
First Being, BmAmo, with the Self or essential 
thought of every thinUng being; and this was 
done by the authors of the early Ujanishad^. 
Hindu thought thereby arrived at a true idealism. 


V. BRAHhlANAS AND UBAK^HADS 

Tan Hindus passed from the realism of the Veda 
to the idealism of the XTp^shads by way of the 
Brahmanae. It was a strange bridge ; for the 
Br Abaaqa a are the handbooks of ^e early 


* ^ig-vt4ay z. 129, 
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Bra h man ic priostcraft which bad grown np on the 
beeifi of the simpler Vedic ritual, a priestcraft 
perhaps more crassly material in spirit and in 
practice than any o^er in the records of litera¬ 
ture. An immensely intricate web of ritual— 
often of the most gruesome and butcherly kind— 
was spun aroimd the whole of Indian life, with 
the avowed object of forcing from the powers of 
nature the gifts of worldly weliaxe which were 
theirs to bestow ; and the ghostly power of the 
Brahman became supreme in the land. 

In the classical age the ideal life of the Brahman 
was divided into four stages or ahramas. In his 
youth he was a religious student, hving under 
vows of chastity in attendance upon a teacher. 
He then marri^ and maintained a household, 
observing in it all the elaborate ceremonies of 
orthodox ritual. The next stage, as he grew 
advanced in life, was to hand over his hous^old 
to bis son, and to become an anchorete in the 
forest. And then, as death came nearer, he 
stripped himself even of his last possessions and 
became a sannj/dsi, wandering about in otter 
deetitation with his thought set upon his ap¬ 
proaching and. 

In a general way these stages of life correspond 
to the divisions of the Bj^hmanas. To the 
honeeholder’s life naturally belong the elaborate 
rituals of the Brahmaifas proper. Their appen¬ 
dices, the Arapyakas or "Forest-books,” are 
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ftppropri&te to th« Biapler life of reclueee in the 
woods, &9 thej are largely concerned with fan¬ 
tastic allegories in explanation of the rituals of 
the Brihinanas, And as the anchorite gradually 
became the mendicant ascetic gazing dxedly upon 
the Infinite which he was approaching, so the last 
sections of the Arapyakas form the oldest Upani- 
8^8, which begin with fantastic musings upon 
ritoal and by degrees pass into bold idealism, the 
matoie Vedania or “ Vedas’ End/* 


VI. PRINCIPLES OF THE DPANISHADS 

Ik this transition the Hindu mind was leaving 
far behind it the simple standpoint of Vedio ethics, 
It was gradually assimilating an idea which has 
ever since been fundamental in Indian thought-^ 
an idea expressed in the two words Saw^&ra and 
jCoima, that is to say, the doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis {samara, wandorii^ ’ ’ of aoulfrom body 
to body) in accordance with " work ” {kama, the 
activity of the soul at any lime in its finite ex¬ 
perience). Each of the countless souls which tenant 
the universe passes through an everlasting oyoU 
of repeated births and deaths in bodies of every 
kind; each incarnation, and each moment of 
experience therein, is the direct fruit of former 
works, and itself results in future experience, for 
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ever end ever, And life, however fair it may 
Beem, ia in reality a bondage of everlaeting sonow, 
that comes to an end only in the case of the few 
elect spirlte who win intuitive knowledge of the 
transcendent Reality, Brahma, and in that 
knowledge gain s^vation and onion with 
Him. 

The sum of Upanishadio teaching * is then that 
Brahma, the cosmic Force manifest^ as a unirerse 
to the bought, is m oeseuee one with that same 
thought, with the J^man or Self. The Brahma, 
the power which presents itself to us materialised 
in all existing things, which creates, sustains, 
preserves, and receives back into itself again all 
worlds, this eternal infinitedivine power isldentical 
with the Atman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves 
as our real most essential being, oni individual 
self, the soul, This identity of the Brahma and the 
Atman, of God axud the soul, is the fundamental 
thought of the entire doctrine of the tTpani- 
shads.'’ t thift supreme Reality is beyond 

all conditions of finite thought, and is describable 
only in negatives. Thought can reach it only in 
inspired intuition, and having reached it, wins for 

* A detafiod a^couaC of tbe of the Ujxtniteadf 

and of dealcftra’s evpMition i* to b» fotmd in tbo liido volvizod 
esbUod BraJima'kwvUdgg, inthii wriM. 

t DMMMt, of ^ Vponithidt (EogUib triaiie* 

(ion), p. 89 , 
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the doul Its salvation, tveilastiiig union with tha 
ahsolato Brahma. 


Vn. THE WORDS OF THE PREACHER • 

Wfifiir a man has lost bis substaoce, or his wife, 
son, or father has died, he may feel the sadness of 
it and yet by meditation be able to oast off his 
sorrow. And as to this they tell this anoient tale, 
how a friendly Brahman came to Senajit and 
talked with him. Seeing this king overcome by 
sorrow for his son, distraught with grief and 
downcast in spirit, ^e Brahman spolre these 
words: 

“ Why art then so utterly discomfited, why 
lamentest thou, when thou tl^elf art wor^ of 
lament, inasmuch as men will lament for thee like' 
wise and then must themselves go lamented down 
the same path ? Thou thyseU, 0 king, and 1 
and all who do hom^e to thee, shall all go thither 
whence we have come.” 

6ena;it said : What vision, what mortifica¬ 
tion, 0 Brahman, what meditation, 0 thou who 
art rich in penmee, what knowledge and what 

* Thli eb6pt«T if from the Ueh&bblraM, sal. ehAp. 174, tt. 
7-56. Ite pniloeo ^ e velue ia elis’ht; but it vigorooaly ex- 
praaneg the mada*7al<achmca7, the weeri&M* el file wbiw ie 
MB cd the mAisspria^ of thought- The netee that it 

strike* ere eohoea in tha heart of BTery Hindu. 
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scripture-lore lia«t thou g&ined th&t thou art sot 
discomfited ? ** 

The Brahman said: ** Look how creatures of 
the highest, midway, and lowest d^ees are every¬ 
where here enme^d is grief because of their 
works. Even this my soul here is not mine ; or 
rather, the whole ear^ is mine, and as it is mine, 
so it belongs likewise to others ; thus I think, and 
abide undisturbed. Having gained this vision, 
1 rejoice not and grieve not. As in the great 
ocean one piece of wood meets another, and after 
meeting they again port from one another, euohis 
the meeting of creatures. Thus it is with children 
and childr^’e children, with friends and kinemen ; 
it is not well to have love for them, for parting 
from them is inevitable. Come hither from the 
dark and again gone back into the dark, another 
knows not thee, and thou hnowest not him ; who 
then art thou, and what is anything, that thou 
lamenteet for it ? From the str^ of desire arises 
grief, from the stress of grief arisee pleasure, and 
from pleasure again arises grief, again grief. 
The immediate issue of pleasure is grief, the 
immediate issue of grief is pleasure ; pleasure and 
grief among men roll round like a wheel. When 
thou hast passed from pleasure into grief, thou 
wilt thence pass once more into ploasore ; men 
cannot for ever have grief, nor for ever have 
pleasure. The body is the seat alike of grief and 
of pleasure, life also arises together with this 
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bodj: both wax together, and both together 
deoay. Men are held by the manifold anares of 
the deeiree in the world of eanee, and they fall 
away without 'winning to their end, like dykes of 
sand in water. Like seeazne-grame for their oil, 
all things ore gronnd out in the mill-wheel of 
creation by the oil-grindett, to wit, the tainta 
arising from ignorance, which fasten npon them. 
The husband gathers to himself evil works on 
account of bis wife ; but he alone it therefore 
afflicted with taints, which cling to man alike in 
the world beyond and in this. All men are 
attached to children, wives, and kin ; they sink 
down in the slimy sea of sorrows, age-worn 
foresi-elepbanU. On the loss of children, on the 
loss of substance or of friends and kinsmen, men 
suffer exceeding anguish, like the ffre of a burning 
foreet, my lord. TTiis whole world depends upon 
Fate in pleasure and pain, in birth and unborn 
being. Whether a man have friends or not, 
whe^er he have foes or allies, whether he be wise 
or void of wisdom, he gets his happiness through 
Fate. Friends suffice not to m^e one happy, 
not foee to make one unhappy ; wisdom suffices 
not to make one wealthy, wealth suffices not to 
make h^py. Prudence is not enough to attain 
wealth, frolishness hinders not success ; the wise 
man, not the fool, understands this coarse of the 
world’s way. Fortune foUows whomsoever she 
meets, the understanding and bold, the silly and 
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cowardly, the dull and the wise, tiie weakly and 
the strong. The cow belongs to the calf, to the 
herderoan, to the maeter, and to the thief; to 
him who drinks her milk the cow verily belongs. 
The most foolish in the world and the most 
prudent easily win success; but he who stands 
midway between them is afBicted.” . , 

“ Pleasure, when it is of the spirit of sloth, ends 
in grief ; grief, when it is of the spirit of eaeigy, 
leads to pleasure ; prosperity and happiness dwell 
with the man of energy, not with the slothful. But 
whether it be pleasure or pain, sweet or bitter, a 
man should bear with what brails, as it befalls, 
unconqnered of spirit. A thousand motives of 
sorrow and a hundred motives of fear fall daily 
upon the erri^, but not upon the wise. Qrief 
touches not him who is understanding, who has 
won illumination, seeks for knowledge of acriptuie, 
and is free from envy, self-controlled, and master 
of his s^es. wise man should hold fast 

to this illumination and keep watch over his 
thoughts; then he knows how the world arises 
and dissolves, and no grief can touch him. What¬ 
soever be the cause whence may arise a grief or 
an afSicCion or a sorrow or a labour of ^irit, a 
man should put away that from which those may 
p)mg, even though it were a limb of his own 
body. • Whenever any work is done from a spirit 

♦.K T- And if thy right cauMth thM 

Uf pluok It «Bt, Md cut it from 
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of 8el£Bhiies8, in the issue it becomes a source of 
grief. Whatever desires are oast out, their place 
is filled up by happiness ; but the man who runs 
after desires falls into destraction after his desires. 
AU happinees that may come from fulfilment of 
wishes in the world, and all the exceeding bliss 
that there may be in heaTen, do not together w^i gh 
the sixteenth part of the happiness &at consista 
in the destruction of desire. On the head of each 
man, be he wise or foolish or valiant, comes ereiy 
good and evil work that has been done by him in 
former inearuation, acoording to the manner of 
its doing. Thus truly all theM sweets and bitter- 
nessee, sorrows and joys in souls roll round and 
round. Holding fast to this illumination, the 
good man sits in peace. He should guard himself 
from all desires; he should cast desires behind him. 
Wrath is the name of him who stirs in the heart, 
who when strengthened is as death dwelling in the 
spirit; abiding in the bodies of embodied beings, 
thus is he named by the wise. When a man has 
drawn inwards the desires from all sides, as the 
tortoise gathers in its limbs, he shall behold the 
light of the Self as bis Self in himself. When one 
fears none and none feax him, when he desires no 
Jonger and hates no longer, be passes into Brahma. 
When he surrenders alike the true and the untrue, 
sorrow and }oy, fear and courage, when he leaves 
behind him the sweet and the bitter, he will live 
in peace of soul. When he in wisdom does no 
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kind of hurt to any creatures, either in work or in 
thought or In words, he passes into Brahma. 
Desire is a sickness is hexd for the foolish 
to abandon, which ages not with man’s ageing, 
which only ends with life itself ; blessed is ho who 
frees himself from it I *’ 


Vin. THE HEAVENLY WAY • 

A cBBrAiH Brahman who delighted in reading 
the Veda had a wise son, by name Medhavl.t Now 
thw son, who bad skill for salvation, religion, and 
worldly affairs, spoke thus to his father, the lover 
of VedS'Iore : Father, what should a wise and 
imdetstanding man do ? For the life of mankind 
soon fades away. Tell me, father, how it is 
in the issue, in due order, that I may fulffl my 
duty.” 

T^e father sedd: My son, after a man has 
studied the Vedas as a disciple under the vows, 
he should seek to beget eons to pay the debt to bis 
fathers ; and then, after he has kindled the lire 
and fulfilled the rita of sacrifice according to rule, 
he should go into the forest and strive to become 
a saint.’* 

* TYila i* a tnoslaUoQ Irem tiia Uah&bhwMa, uJ. 

oh^. 17S, VT, $.8S. 

t 4fcdA«9» dgaifto* " wiB*.*’ 
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^6 Bon said : “ Seeing that the world is so 
afflicted and held m bar around, and thaUnfailine 
ones ere fleeing hy, why epeakeet thou as though 
thou wert wise ? ’ ^ 

The father said: “How should the world he 
afflict^, and by what is it held in bar around, 
and who are the Unfailing ones here that axe 
^ Of what wouldat thou make me 

The son said ; “ By death the world is afflicted 
by age it is held in bar, and the nights axe the 
Unfailing ones that are ever coming and going 
When I toow that death cannot halt, what can 
I expect from walking in a cover of lore ? If life 
^W8 ever shorter as night after ni^t passes by, 
then the man of understanding may likewise find 
his days barren. Who conld feel joy where he is 
hke a fish m ehallow water ? Before he sees his 
ciMires fulfilled, death falls upon man. Death 
wiU seke upon him, while he is gathering flowers 
and his thought is turned elsewhere, even as a 
she-wolf seizes upon a lamb, and hasten away with 
his prey. This very day do what is to thy beet 
profit; let not this horn pass over thy bead * for 
carries away a man ere yet his tasks are 
fuitmed. Rather should one do to-day the work 
of the morrow, rather in the forenoon the work 
of the afietQoon ; for death waits not, whether 
one has brought to an end his labour or not. Yea 
who knows whose hour of death will be to-day’ 
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Let even the youth accuBtom himseii to do his 
duty, for life is frail. Fulfilled duty brings honour 
on earth and bliss in the -world beyond. Pob> 
sessed by delusion, a man toils for wife and child ; 
but whether he have fulfilled his purpose or not, he 
must surrender the enjoyment thereof. When 
one is blessed with children and fiocke, and his 
heart is clinging unto them, death carries him 
away, as a tiger a sleeping deer. While he is still 
gathering, and while bis desires are still unfulflUed, 
death carries him away, as a tiger an oz. While 
one is busied in strivings and gratifications, think¬ 
ing ‘ this is done, this must be done, and this 
other matter is half done,’ death overcomoa him. 
... Be he weak or strong, a valiant man or a 
coward, foolish or prudent, death carries him 
away ere he has reached the goal of all his wishes. 
As death and age, sickness and sorrow, arising 
from many causes, attach to the body, how canst 
thou remain composed 7 Death and age pursue 
all that are born for their destruction ; to these 
two all creatures, unmoving and moving alike, 
are subject. The town-dweller's bve of wife is 
a door of death, but the forest is a meeting-place 
of the gode, says holy writ. The town-dweller’s 
love of wife is a fettering snare ; the good break 
it and escape, the bad break it not. He who does 
no hurt to creatures either in thought or in word 
or by his body, gets likewise no hurt from the 
living things which take away life and possessions. 
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WithoTit tte Truth no man can aver defeat the 
availing boat of Death; untroth must be re¬ 
nounced, for in truth ia the seat of immorteUty. 
Therefore he who walks under the tows of troth 
and devotea himself to union with truth, and has 
a true acripture sjid is constantly self-controlled 
OTcroomes death by the truth, the need to 
die no more and the need to die have their found¬ 
ation m bodily Hfe, Hie need to die arises from 
delusion; from troth aris^ the need to die no 
more.* I, who do hurt to none, who long for 
truth, who have cast away desire and wrath and 
6m mdifforent and content in pleasure and pain, 
alall become free from death, like one of the im¬ 
mortals. Eojoicing in pesos m my sacrifice, aeii- 
contjolled, abid% in the worship of Brahma a 
saint offering the sacrifice of word, thought, and 
deed, I shall pass away by the sun’s northern 
load.t How should one such as I bring a bloody 
sacrifice of beasts ? the wise man bring liTlng 
offerings bearing temporal fruit, like a devil ? £ 


• •• Truth,” the oImt cozaprehenaioa of the unitv of all 
^tb ^e Absolute (SroAmo) aoj the Self 

btujgB ^ cwuiaty thst the poneeKV of k will neyer 
bo bOT e^, but eftar hie next death wiU be absorbed f« 
ev« « firehxoa. Those who do not comptehacd this unity 
end thus are pnw e ee »d by untruth,” nuet be reborn ecau 
bgeie* until they obtain the eaving hnovledeo. 

, ^ expects Go pass after death by the ” Way 

^^Qod* thTOTgh &e sun to Brahma, and Myer retu^ 

to bo^y jnee^tw. See Brahma-knoiDltO^. p. 68. and 
the Bhofavaii-gUa. vWi. 23{. ' 
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who has ntterly soppressfid words and thoughts * 
for svdT, who praotisee mortifioation» solf'donioi, 
and truth, verily wine the uaiveTse. No eye is 
peer to knowledge, no niorti£cation to truth ; no 
sorrow is equal to passion, no happiness to eelf> 
denial. Born in my Self by my self, established 
in myself, albeit without offspring, 1 shall live in 
my Self alone ; offspring oumot save me. No 
wealth is so precions for a Brahman as concord, 
indifference, truthfulness, goodness, firznness, 
barmlessness, uprightness, and gradual withdraw- 
ing from works in their order. What should avail 
thee wealth, or kindred, or wives, 0 Brahman, 
since thou must die ? Seek thon the Self, which 
is lodged in its covert. Whither have thy fore¬ 
fathers and thy father gone 1 


IX- RELIGION OF BANKARA AND 
R iMAN TT.TA 

Bt insistence upon the strict identity of soul 
and Brahma, and hence upon the utter illusive- 
ness of the world of appearance, these Upani* 
ehadic doctrines grew into the Later Vedinta, 
of which the chief exponent is Sankara, the 

* A refenoce to tb» practie* of Yogia, who aim e.t absolute 
aboCtMtiea of thought, or, u we may term it, tiiougbt without 
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Ach&rya or Master, who appears to have been 
bom about 78$ a.n. Sankara’s title has 
been well earned. His influence, extraordinary 
from the first, bae steadily grown, and now 
dominates most of the schools of Indian philo- 
eopby. And his system, strangely enough, has 
been a bulwark of positive religion. For it takes 
up two standpoints. One is that of absolute 
reality, where there exists nothing but the uni- 
wersal sabject, in which the self and Brahma 
SkTo one; the other ie that of practical experi¬ 
ence, in which the empiric Soul is confronted by 
a world and a Qcd. On this foundation both 
the great Oburohes could establish themselves 
anew, the Vishnuites identifying the Supreme 
Being with Vishnu, the Sivaltee with Siva; 
and even mystics could appeal to Sankara’s 
authority for their silly letter-jugglery and 
licentious worship of the female forces of Nature. 
The religious attitude of Sankara is summed up 
in a fine verse aeoribed to Him ; 

Tbosgb dlRerencs b« noM, 1 sm of TLm, 

Not liiou, 0 Lord ^ ; 

For of the See ia veril; the WftTe, 

Not of the Were the Sea. 

But there was another and not less ancient 
school, which clnng to the texts of the Upanish&ds 
that seemed to make a distinction between the 
one Absolute Brahma, the multitude of in- 
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dividual souls, and tha world of matter; and 
hauce arodd tha doctrine of “ qualified unity,*’ 
YiH^t^vaita^ in opposition to Sankara’s Advaita 
or “ unity.” The chief champion of “ qualified 
unity ” was lUmlinuja, who is said to hare 
died in the year 1137 a.n. The last great school 
was the bold dualism of Madhva or Ananda- 
tirtha (bom 1199 a.d.), who decbred the Supremo 
Soul, the indiridual sonla, and matter to be really 
and eternally diatinct. 

We have soon how the religion of India, be> 
ginning as a primitive nature-worsbip, hardened 
early into an official cult of crude materialism, 
while at the same time it gave scope for the 
play of a semi-philosophic imagination which at 
length grew into the irregular but vigorous 
idealism of the early Upanishads. This again 
has for the most part fiowed into two great 
channels, the severe monism of Sankara and 
the poetical religion-philosophy of Ramanuja. 
But meanwhile the great heart of the people 
bad created a God after its own iznage^Vish^u, 
the Almighty Preserver, who in His boundless 
tenderness for His suffering and erring children 
deigns to assume human form on earth age after 
age, that they may be drawn near to Him. And 
the heart of India beat in the philosophers; 
to justify religion, theology was created. The 
VedSnta of Sankara makes a practical distinction 
between the deity revealed to tbe human con- 
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sciousudsd and absolute AU'bemg, and thus 
renders possible a worship of love towards Vishnu. 
But it was the school of Rijn&nuja that first 
blended into a full harmon;^ the voices of reason 
and of devotion, hy worshipping a Supreme of 
infinitely blessed qualities both in His heaven 
and as revealed to the soul of in incarnate 
experience. 

“The Lord of Fortune/’* writes R&manuja 
in the prelude to his commentary on the Bhaga< 
vad-g1ta-^“ whose essence is absolute negation of 
all evil, accordance with hieesedness, and in¬ 
finitude of knowledge and bliss—who is an ocean 
of multitudes of boundless and blest qualities 
of nature, to wit, transcendent knowledge, 
strength, majesty, vigour, power, and brilliance 
—whose divine form is a mine of splendour, 
beauty, oomeliness, youth, and other boundless 
qualities accordant with His will, uniform, in¬ 
conceivable, godlike, marvellous, constant, fiaw- 
less, and unsurpass^ . . . whose feet are ever¬ 
lastingly praised by coimtless saints aooordant 
with His will in their essence, being, and ac¬ 
tivities, delighting solely in doing all service 
to Him, and possessiug multitude of Infinite 
attributes, such as etomal flawless and unsur¬ 
passed knowledge, power and empire—whose 
dwelling is in the supreme heaven called The 

* 4ri cf Ldktho^ tbe wlfo of Viahnu, typifymg tb» ectintj 
ef the 6upi«ca6 in the finite world. 
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Imperishable, vbioh is icde&iable by speech 
or thought, accordant with His nature, direne, 
variocs, boundless, abnndEtnt in objects, means, 
and seats of delight, in£nite in wondrousness, 
in splendour, and in extent, everlasting and 
flawlees^whoee sport is the origination, main¬ 
tenance, and dissolution of the whole universe 
full oi endless diverse curious objects of enjoy- 
ment and multitudes of enjoyers—who is the 
Supreme Brahma, Supreme Spirit, and Ndra- 
yana,—after having created the imiverse from 
Brahma down to stocks and stones, withdrew 
into His own nature, and thus became impervious 
to the meditations and worship of the gods, 
from Brahm& downwards, and of mankind. 
Bat as He is a great ocean of boundless grace, 
kindness, love, and generosity, He assumed 
various similar forms without puttii^ away 
His own essential godlike nature, and time 
after time incarnated himself in the several 
worlds, granting to His worshippors rewards 
according to their desires, namely religion, 
richee, earthly bve, and salvation, and de¬ 
scending not only with the pnipose of relieving 
the burden of earth, but also to be accessible to 
men even snob as we are, so revealing himself 
in the world as to be visible to the si^t of all, 
and doing such other marvellous de^s ss to 
ravish the^ hearts and eyes of all beings high 
and low.’* 
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Thus there are three great ideas which are 
artistically welded tcge£er by this brilliant 
phlloaopher'inystic. There ia first the belief in 
a Primal Being who is indeed infinite, but infinite 
in qualities of goodneaa; secondly, the doctrine 
that in Hie love for His creatures the Supreme 
becomes incarnate in divers blessed forms to 
save men from sis and sorrow, and lead them 
to union with Him; and thirdly, the teaching 
that the Supreme may be reached by any eup< 
pliant, whatever be his birth or ranJc, who worships 
Him in perfect self-forgetting love. This doc- 
trine of love was no new revelation to the Hindu ; 
a spiritual ancestor of Ramanuja, the great 
Yamuna Acharya, has left us a poem, ^e “ Gem 
of Hymns,’’ in which he cries— 

Oh. fid on me, fouJ ahanslwe vantco bnitd 
CrariDg the rank d lerTantahip to ThM, 

Which lieth for, 0 God l beyond the chief 
Of aaintlket Soob, Brahmin or Mahadeo ] 


The Tcanl d a tbonaand line, and plunged 
Deep in the heart of Ziie*e outrageoue eea, 
1 leek in Thee the refuge of deapair; 
la mercy only, Sari, nuke me Thine. 


I^lomly stray I through the etorm of Life; 

Soubwildenneat biota blind tiie heavens' face, 
Griefs manifold pour uneaauaging r^— 

Turn but Haine eye. Lord Achyute, on me. 
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Eo4i fint m 7 pr*Tar->’tu no glosiog lio, 

Soft aU aoeC ShouIdsC Hiou rafrAin 

Thj merc 7 from me, elaewbere wilfc Thou find 
^0 veesel needier of redeenun^ grece. 

Dub for Thee I em mutorlese; save me 
There’s none to eem Ibj mortj. Since out fate 
Weaveth hood between us, Master mine. 

Oh, guard it weU, and cast mo not awaj 1 

Whoever and whatever be Oie Self 
That woarotb tonality of this and that 
la bodied form of Mo, myaeU to day 
I dsdioate before Thy lotiu*feet. 

Lord MndhavB, whatever Mine may be, 

Wbatover I, is all and wholly Thine. 

W^t offering oaa 1 bring* whose wakened son] 
Seeth all Being bond to Thee for aye t 


X. THE WORSHIP OP VISHl^ 

Godwabb love in utter self-surrofider is thus 
the keynote ol Vishnuite religion. A nameless 
poet cries— 

Oh. give me a love firo-set on Thee, 

Ja&trdaii. and blind to gain: 

1 will joyfully turn from heavenward hopes, 

And on earth in the body cemaic. 

To realise the intensity of this appeal we must 
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remember the Hindc’e horror of the life of the 
flesh. 

The claim of utter helpleesuese is often heard. 
" If I were not a grievous sinner,” says one 
writer, “ if I were not overcome with terror, 
if 1 were not given over to the luste of the flesh, 
then what need wore there to throw myself on 
Thy mercy ? ” And another writes— 

DaU'Witted *nd ukknowiag I, noc skUled 
To tnme ThM ctuming venee doli^t; 

Only a Teasel for T %7 pi^j, Sira 
Bot let Thiae ear rooeiTe the tntter 017 
Of helpless egocy, sod swUUy eems 
To lay Thy mt opoB my vratobcd ho&d. 

Not less insistent is the cry of two other pas¬ 
sionate pilgrims— 

Oabid to enter, darhlio^ here I wait, 

And shrilly plain my woe without the Gate. 

Oh, turn Thine eat in {Qty, Uastor mine. 

To beer w^ of thie my shun’d estate t 

Bear Lord, no peer In misery baye 1. 

No peer best 'Aon in grace. 

This bin^ ue twain: and cao’st Aou then deny 
To torn Co me Ay face t 

A religion of the heart like this is indiflerent 
to lorsd rites. “Whether a wiAn have bathed 
or not, whether he be cleansed or not,” says a 
worshipper, “if he remember the Lotus-eyed 
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One, he is ^thin and without pnre ; and 
another aehs, " What arail offerings, holj places, 
penances, or eaorifioee to him in whose heart is 
the shrine of Hari*s presence ? ** 

Nor is it only in the Vislmuite church that 
t.hia voice of passion is heard. Of the Sivaitee 
we shall spei^ presently; here we may cite 
a few verses from a favoarite Jain hymn, the 
Shu^pSla-siotra, addressed to one of the twenty^ 
fonr Redeemers who, according to Jain doctrine, 
have appeared in successiTe agee on earth, teach¬ 
ing mankind to spare all life, even of the lowest 
creatures, and to hasten the salvation of their 
seals by mortiftcation of the body. 

lb Tbee, vbcee fooWtool bods with Mnied 
from gams o( &U god^pofon’ stooping orovns. 
Diiporwr of Cbe bonded pov«ra of cia, 

Pri^ of the tiueefold worM, great Victor, bul 1 

Simple ea 1, 0 Lord, vko eupplicete 
One void of paaeioa’e etua, foJhlled of eod. 

To Totariei ie ^ves not tko "IfiH 
Xo lino aright the featnree of thedr lords. 

Ussttf in heaTec, Iheo art present still 
In this clear spixit CbM reflect* Thy gra^ 

Whan mizren hold his beams, doth aoi the son. 
Tbcmgfa far avay, shiiie bare within tba house t 

The smi that nimg from birth to bodied souls 
Fade aD, and are no men, thnogh pr^ of Thee. 
Sefore the fier; sunlight’e serried raja 
How long oan dreary darinssa hold its plaoe 1 
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SAtiour, npr«m» of meroji Tboa dc«t etiU 
foU^-foTor of Hiy ToUriM* eooJt; 

7»% tbOQ^ 1 beAT TI 17 will cpon my boAd, 

1 q me it is cot soo&ed, 1 voC not w£y. 

Fun for eoIvAtion, 7 aq, come to ^eo. 

The guide to oron the foreet-wildi of • 

Wilt TIioQ not beed wben Pmioa’e robber bfrod 
WouM eaatob from me Tlty TreAsure'i triaity 7 * 

The potter KArma,t viddiog folly's rod, 

Whirling me round the mcleee wheel of birth. 

Sets me, poor veiie), 'midet a crowd of griefs; 

0, SAVA me theocoi Lord. QuArdiAo of the World I 


XI. RAMA AND KRISHNA 

I]^ the Vish^uibe church there &re two groat 
cycles of legend, the heroes of which are Rama 
and Krishna, both inoamations of Vishnu. 
Rama is for the men, Krishna for the women, 
843^8 the Hindu adage. The story of Rama is 
told first in the great epic of TOmiki, the Hama- 
yana, of which the earliest ^rts were composed 
at least four centoiies s.o, Rama'Chandra, with 
Lis half-brothers Bharata, Lakshmai^, and Sa- 
trughna, were sons of King Da^aratha of AyodhyS. 

* NAtnoly lotollAOtQAl kAOwledgA, Intuitive iaeighc, end 
godly oonduot. 

I S«A Above, p, SI 
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B 7 hiB prowess in bending the giant how ot 
Jaoaka, King of Yideha, Rama won as his bride 
Sita, Jauaka*s daughter. Owing to the intrigues 
of his stepmother he was exU^ hj Daiaratha» 
and with Sita and Lakehmapa iired in the woods. 
Then Site was carried away by the demon^kiDg 
RSra^a to his palace in LankS (Ceylon); and 
R£ma with the armies of Hannman, the king of 
the monkeys, marched southward, bridged the 
straits, overthrew Rava^ia, brought home Site, 
and was crowned king in AyodhyS. And after¬ 
wards, hearing the vulgar apeak slightingly of 
SltS*e constancy in R&var^a’s palace, he sent 
her away to the hermitage of the sage Valmiki, 
where she bore his sons Ku^ and Lava ; and 
at length they were reunited end raisW to 
heaven. 

The legendary dgure of Kfiahna is far less 
simple and noble. It is in fact a complex of 
several local diviniUes. The MahSbhSxata, the 
great opio poem, represents him in its earlier 
portions as a wise and powerful prince aiding 
the PSpdaTas in their struggle to recover their 
tost kingdom, and in its later parts as an incama> 
tlon 0 ! ^e Supreme Deity. In these aspects he is 
primarily connected with Dwarka and the valley 
of the Indus. Another group of legends connects 
him with Mathura, Sere he is a pastoral god, 
as a child playing around the heix&men’s huts, 
stealing his foster-mother’a curds and performing 
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other liisd praolfs, as a youth playing raTishing 
melodiea on his flute while the herdawomen dance 
around in amorous ecstasy-'-an extraordinarily 
beautiful, lovable, and at the same time lewd and 
licentious character, such as is naturally created 
wh^n the gross fancies of peasants are transferred 
to literature. 

Suoh are the central Ideas in the two great 
currents of Vishtiuice religion. The worship of 
R^a as the Supreme bec^e man is one that in 
general makes for righteousness. It teaches pnre 
love of rri An and God, chastity, and manly eflort. 
The worship of Krishna as a moral force is more 
donhtful. It arouses visions often of exquisite 
tenderness and beauty; but in proportion as it 
lays stress upon the amorous adventures of the 
pastoral god Krishna as described in the Bkagor 
vaia-purdna and ^ndred literature, it tends 
towtfds a deep sensualism of the spirit, and often 
of the body also, which culminates in the doc* 
trines of Vallabhachirya, a teacher who was horn 
in 147S, and whose clergy olaim a flrst share in 
every pleasure of the laity, Inolnding even the 
juj primes noctie. But it is not always so. There 
have been pure and lofty-minded worshippers of 
Krishna ; and of the greatest of these, Tuka-ram. 
we shall presently speak. 
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Xn. THE VISHTOITE REFORMEES : 

TULSi DAS 

Hithbtito we have quoted only from SEbnakrit/ 
writings, the cultured garden of Indian literature ; 
we sow turn to the open fields of the people’s 
speech and thonght. 

Some time towards the end of the fourteenth 
or the beginning of the fifteenth century there 
was a man named Riminanda, who was of the 
following of Rijn&nuja. But he found hia 
church too narrow, too closely fettered in tho tram¬ 
mels of CEbste-prejudice and scholastic learning; 
and he broke away from them. He travelled 
northward to the lands of the Ganges, and there 
preached the gospel of Rama's boundless love 
for men of every race and order. He spoke 
to them in their simple dialect ; and among his 
twelve apostles were a leather-worker, a barber, 
a Moslem weaver, and a woman. From him went 
forth a mighty current of religious feeling, a 
Befonnation in the true sense, which is to this 
day alive and active. Many lesser streams have 
fiowed into it at divers times from divers sources, 
streams of Moslem, Christian, and Jewish thought; 
and often it has strayed into devious paths and 
stagnant by-waters. But its main teaching is 
still that of R&mSlnanda ; No man ftaka of race 
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ot creed; if one worshipe Hori, he ia Hari’s 
own.” 

Among the countleea p^acbers and emgers 
whom this rsTival raised op, there is one whose 
name is on the lips of millions—Tubi Dla» who 
gave to Northern India ite Bible. Hie great 
poem, the RQma-cJMrita-manMfi, or *'Lake of 
BAma'e Deeds,” is known and (quoted in almost 
every village in the Gangetio plains, and repre¬ 
sents the loftiest ideals to which his ehi^iroh has 
risen in the concoption of Bama’s character. 
Tulsj Das was bom in 1632, literally “ under an 
nnlneky star,” and was therefore abandoned by 
his superstitions parents, who were Brahmans of 
the ^ayu'pllrina tribe. A wandering friar 
found the baby, and adopted and educated him. 
He grew up and married ; but death robbed him 
of his only son, and he took the vows of a Vishpuite 
order. He began to write hie groat poem at 
Awadh in 1676 ; in 1623 he died at Benares. 

His work is dedicated in all humility Co the 
Blessed Lord whose deeds it recounts : 

novgh t^ptuioDB befic hif praiw. vbe oWpimkI a world 
ecounC, 

7et ToIsVfl rinlet of rbyioe may eleko s trftTejler’e thint. 
How pan sod blest OB ^ive^s breast show the vile eCsdiis 
of earth ( 

So my poor song flows bright end aOoog illumed by Etems'e 
worth,* 

* This ead the following quotations from Tulai’s poem are 
tahOD from Ur. Orowse’a traDslatioD. 
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The deity whom he worships is the Inflnito 
Beiog incarnate as Kama. “ T^ere is one God,” 
so he teJ Js us, “ passionless, formless, uncreated, 
the uniTereal Soul, the Supreme Spirit, the All- 
pervading, whose shadow is the world ; who has 
become incarnate and done many things, only for 
the love that he bears to hie faithful people ; aU- 
gracious and compassionate to tho humble; 
who in his mercy ever refrains from anger 
against those whom he loves and knows to 
be his own ; restorer of the past; protector of 
tJie poor ; all-good, all-powerful, the lord Raghu- 
tH], In this belief the wise sing the glory of 
Hari, and their song thus becomes holy and 
meritorious.” 

The Supreme, typified aa Rama, Is absolute 
Knowledge and Love. “ There is no difference,” 
says Tnlsl, between the material and the 
immaterial; so declare saints and sages, the Veda 
and the Pmwjas. The formless, invisible and 
uncreated Immaterial, out of love for the faith¬ 
ful, becomes materialised. How can this be ? 
In the same way as water is crystallised into ice. 
But how can He be subject to sensual delusion, 
whose very name is like the sun to disperse the 
darkness of error ? In Eima, who is the Supreme 
Being and the aun of the world, the night of 
delusion can have no part whatever ; and in the 
Lord, who ia Himself true light, there can be no 
dawn of understanding ; neither joy nor sorrow, 
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knowledge nor ignorance ; neither pereonal piety 
nor the Bine of Tanity and pride; but Rama is 
the omnipresent god, ^e blissful Lord o! all, 
the ancient of days. . . . Fools do not perceive 
their own error, but senselessly attribute delusion 
to the god ; like simple folk, who seeing a clouded 
sky say that the sun itself is dim, or who gaze at 
the moon through their fingers and fancy they 
see it doubled. Delusion affects Rama in the 
same way as smoke, or a cloud, or dust affects 
the brightness of the heavens. The five objects 
of sense, the organs of sense, the gods of sense, 
as well as the soifi, are aU io theii degree possessed 
of intelligence ; but the great enlightener of them 
all is the eternal Rama, the lord of Avadh. 'Wliat> 
ever in the world is susceptible of enlightenment 
Rama enlightens ; every delusion is subject to 
Him ; in Him centre all knowledge and virtue ; 
and by His truth the dulness of material creation 
shines bright as the Ideal." 

TulsT is thus something of a metaphysicioo. 
He uses the terms of Vedantio philosophy to 
express the idea that although the Snpreme, 
infinite in goodness and love, may seem in his 
incamation to be subject to ffeshly frailty, He is 
really not so ; the cause of thiR semblance is 
Miy5, the cosmio illusion by which man’s vision 
of the Ideal is clouded and dazzled by the 
pbantoms of an essentially unreal world of finite 
experience. Is there any,” he asks, ** whom 
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Buccees b^s not paraljaed ? who has effectually 
discarded vanity and pride ; whom the fever of 
youth has not overcome; whose glory has not 
been ruined by BelfH:ooceit; whom envy hae 
not bedourobed; whom the blast of sorrow bos 
not shaken; whom the serpent of care has not 
bitten, or whom delusion has not affected ? Is 
there any so well seasoned of frame that he has 
not been attacked by desire as a plank by tho 
weevil ? The desire of family, of wealth and of 
renown, is a threefold temptation: whose soul 
has it not sullied 7 These all are I^ya*e suite ; 
who can describe in full her illimitable might ? 
Since Siva and Brahma stand in awe of her, why 
speak of other creatures 7 f^y&’e formidable 
army is spread over the whole world ; Love and 
the other Passions are her generals, Fraud, Deceit 
and Heresy her champions. , . . This Maya, 
that sets the whole world a-daucing and whose 
actions no one oan understand, is he:raelf set 
dancing with all her troupe like an actress on the 
stage, by the play of the Lord’s eyebrows. For 
R&ma is the totality of existence, knowledge* 
and bliss. ... the Lord that indwelleth in every 
heart; the Supreme Spirit, effortless, passionleBs, 
imperishable ; in Him delusion finda no sphere ; 
does dfl.rlfnp.RR attack the sun 7 For the sake of 
his faithful pec^le the very god, our lord B&ma, 
has become incarnate as a king, uid for our 
supreme sanotiffcation has lived, as it were, the 
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life of aoy oidiimry man. As aa aoto? in the 
course of his performance Eiseumes a Tariety of 
dresses and exhibits different characters, but 
himself remains the same, such is Eama’s diTec> 
tissement, a bewilderment to the demons, but a 
delight to the faithful. Sensual libertinee in their 
dulness of sord impute the delusion to the Lord, 
like as when a man whose eyesight is in fault 
sajs that the moon is of a yellow colour. . . . 

Rfima alone is absolute Intelligence; every 
creature, animate or inanimate, is subject to 
Maya. If all hod the same perfect intelligence, 
tell me what would be the difference between God 
and His creatures ? The creature in his pride is 
subjected to M&yft. M&yS with all its phenomena 
is subject to God. The creature is dependent 
on others, the Deity is aelf'dependent; the 
creature is manifold, Eazna is one. Though the 
distinctions made by Maya are false, without 
Hari’s help they cannot be dispersed, whatever 
you may do. The wisest of men, who hopes for 
salvation without prayer to Eama, is lihe a beast 
without tail and homs. Though sixteen full 
moons were to rise and all the stony host and the 
forests on every mountain were set on fire, night 
would not yield except to the snn. In like 
manner, wi^out prayer to Hari the troubles 
incident to existence cannot be di^ersed. ^nor- 
ance has no power over a servant of Hari; know¬ 
ledge emanating from the Lord pervades bis 
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whole heing- Therefore there ia no deetruction 
for ft belieyer.” 


xnx, nAnak and the sikhs 

TuIm Das founded no sect; the faith that he 
preached was too broad and catholic to be con¬ 
fined within sectarian bounds. But thoro was a 
mystio of the same order whose teaching had an 
unexpected reeult. This was Biba N&nak. 

Nanak was born in the yoar 1489 near Dera 
Na^, in the Panjab. His rugged verses, which 
form the greater part of the Adi Granth of the 
church, preach a doctrine of Godward bve 
and quietism even more marked perhaps than 
that of Tula Das, and certainly mote strongly 
tinged with the amorous symbolism of the 
KfUlmaite churclies. But the history of a religion 
d^nde as much upon the character of the 
worshipper u upon the nature of its creed; and 
the Panjabi ia not as other Hindus. After some 
years of peaceful growth, the church which 
Nanak had founded rose in arms to avenge the 
death of Arjnn Mall, the fifth pontiff after him, 
who had been slain by the Mi^hal governor of 
Lahore. They took to the no^om highlands, 
and there formed a warlike little oommonwealth, 
which gradually grew into the great Sikh empire 
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of Ran]it Singh. Tbeii name Sikh (the S&nakrit 
ItsAya) means simply “disciples,” namely of 
Nonak, whose peac^ol sect has thus grown into 
the most warlike community in India. 

The spirit of Nimak’s teaching is shown in 
the following Terses selected from his Jap-jJ, the 
prayer recitM by pious Sikhs every morning.* 

Tb«Te if but ene Qed whose aomo is tnio, tho Oreator, 
doToId of fosi and suimty, immortal, uaboru, eoU.oastoat ; 
by ^ {oToor of tbs Guru.t 

Tbs Truo One wns la ths bogioaing ; ths Tras Odo wsa b ibt 
primol sgs. 

Tho True Oae is now also. 0 Niaak, Cbe True Ono slso shall 
be. 

By thinking I eaaaot obtain s eoacsptjon of Fun, srea though 
I think hnadieds of thouMads of times. 

Even though I be sOant end keep my attsatioa firmly fixed 
OB Sim, 1 caoDot prossiTs silence. 

Hungry [for QodJ, ray hunger c«aee^ not though I obt^ 
the load of ^ worlds. 

If mAn ahould have tJiomanda sad hundreds of thousands 
of darioee, erea one would not assist him [in obtthuaa 
QodJ. 

How shall man become true [before Ood] 7 How shaU ^e 
of falsehood bo rent 7 

fiy walkifig, 0 Kansk, seoording to the will of the Oomsiandav 
as preocdained 

* The Tonlon ta that of Idr. Uacauliffe, fa the Journal of 
Ms Hoyai Atiaiic d'oeie^ for IMO. 

t Guru meaae " teacher/’ via. K&nak and hisaiicoeMore, as 
inoamatioas of the Iteity. Kknak's *’ Qun ” is Ood Bimself, 
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Ho 10 cot MtabUfilisd, nor 0 Ho creotad. 

Tbo pore one ftria tath b7 HtoisoK* 

Tlioy vbo «oishippdd B»»« hovo obtused bonoor. 

N5i^ »jo£ {the praiM of] HiiB> who lO th« TrMoary of 

OXCoUfifiOOft. 

6iag and hoar asd pat Hie lore la yoor bearto. 

{Hw] your oorrove bo toinoTed, uid you oboU be 
abeorbed ia Him who ie the abode of happinad. 
UodortboQora'emBtructioBOod^eirordttfbeard] i under the 
Goru’e uwCraotioa he knovlodge ie acquired; adder the 
Goru^e metructiofi man {looroj that Ood] ie OToryvbere 
ooatoia^ 

The Gan ie $iys; the GnniieViahnu and Brahma; theOoru 
ie mieatJ^ lobbini* and Sonevatl.* 

Zf 1 knev Him, aboold 1 not doecribe Him ? He oonaoC be 
deechbed by worda 

Hy Qora hath exploioed one thing to me— 

That there ie {but] one BeetoTor on all Uvlog bMOgs; nay I 
not forget TTim ] 

Bilgrimoge, aaateritiM, mercy, and almsgiTiag os gesorol and 
special ooooalosa 

WhoOTer porformetb, [may obtaisj loma littie honour. 

But he who heoreCh and obeyodi and lOTOth [God] in bie hoort, 
Shod woeb ofl his [impoh^] in tbo place of piigrimoge vithin 
blTM. 

M Tirtue« ore thine, O Lord; none ate ^>r>iL 
There is no derotioa without Tlrtuo. 

F^m tbo SeU-esiatent [proceeded] Miyipf vhttoe issued a 
word which producM Br&hmd the mt 
** Thon art trae, Tboo art beautifnJ, there is otct pleasure in 
Thy heart I ” 

* P&rrstr ie the wile of the God ^iwa, Laksbml of Viehno, 
Sorosvatt of firahrna. 
t See above, p. 6%. 
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Wbfti tbe tijiM* «li4C the epoeb, wbaC the luou cU^, ftod what 
the Tveek-dfty, 

What the tea60ii> aod what the mootht when &e vorld wae 
oreatcd, 

Ihe paadita did act ducover; bad the; dose eo, they would 
baye recorded it ic tbe ParSnsa.* 

Nor did the kaos t discorar it: hod they done eo, they would 
bare recorded it io the Sur’oa. 

Ncitber the jogf t ^7 other [mortalj knows the luaor day, 
or ^ week*day, or Che season, or tbe month. 

When the Creator faebioaed the world [only] Bo EimaeK 
knowetb. 

How eball 1 address Tbee, 0 Ood t bow shall I pesJeo 
Thee 1 how shall I dsecribe Thee t ond how shall 1 k&ow 
Tbse? 

Sai& K&nnk, evorybody speaksth 0 < Ihoo. one wiser diftn tbe 
other. 

Great is the Lord, groat is Els name; Qt a o&Jy] what He 
doeth that comsth to pasa. 

Kaaab, ho who is spiritually proud shall not be honoured on 
hk arrira] in tbe next world. 


PrMBsra praise Qcd, but hayo not acquired a knowledge of 

Him, 

As rivers and etrsams fall into the sea, but know not [its 
extent]. 

and empsrore who possess oceans snd nouoUdns of 
property and wsslA 

Are not equal to Gie worm which forgottetb not Qod in its 
heart 

* A olsee cl Sanskrit religioas works, largely made up of 
myth*. 

t Tbe_Uoaleea scribes who wrote the Eur'Sa. 

i J9t*, in Sanskrit a naae for any Hindu saint and 
aeginsn, 
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H&ke tblfle Mrriogs, modwty Mid flelf-rewwt 

thy vkUet, tli« adbes (to sermt «n tby body;!. * 

U&ke ^ body, which i* edy * norMl for d»tb, thy beggar’i 
eo6t, tod foitb thy role of life sod thy itoS. 

Make awociotion with «I1 ihat9 AS Panth.t wd the eonqoMt 
of thy boart the oonqwet of world. 

Esilt EultoHijD, 

Ibe primal. th» pore, withoat be^mniog, the ladcatruehbfo 
the aama is erary age I 


One m onion [with) God gavo birth to Uicto acooplable 
ohildreo. 

One of tb om la the creator, the aeoond the piOTiaer, tho third 
porfonnstb tho function of deetroyer.t 

Ae It pleoieth God, He directeth thorn by Ke orders. 

He beholdeth thW but ia not seen by them, ^la ia Tory 
marrallooe. 

Haii t to 

The primal, the pore, widioul begfoniog, Gia mdeatruotible, 
the in every age I 


oonticence thy fum&ee, forbearaaoe thy goldamlth, 
Vadentaodiiig thine soTil. diTine knowledge thy tools, 

The fear [of God) thy bellowa, auateritiae thy fiio, 

DiTine love thy orueible, and melt God'e name ther^. 

Id aucb a true mint the Word ahall be coined. 

This is tb» pnotico of those oa whom Ood looketh wlUi an 
eye of favoar. 

Ninah, the One. by a gUnc« maketb them bappy. 

« This verse refers to the drees of the ^Ual jo^f (yeg> or 
bemr^aini). The ashes nsuelly are of bvuDt eow^dung. 

•*.«. nake the world your Church. . 

t The three ere ibe deitaee BndimR, Vishau, end Siva 
reepectively. 
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Tbo air ii tJw Quni. water car lafilier, aad tbe g»»t earth ou 
bother; 

Day Md lugbt are <mr two nureae, bale and female, who aet 
the whole world a^pleying. 

**«“«*«« ahalJ be read out in the preeeac« of the 

»o»«hall be Dear and othaw dietant 

Ohoae who have pondered on ^e Name and departed after tha 
complotiofl of their toO, 

Shall have their oountanancm made bright, 0 Naoak; how 
aany ehall he emancipated in company with them I 


XIV. TUKA RAM 

Week we turn to the eharebes which pay more 
exclueive worship to the incarnation of Viahjju 
fA Kiis^a, we are impressed by a curioue feature 
m Hmau theology, which is far more prominent 
here than in the Kam&^ult^the dlBconnection 
between the morality of the worshippers and of 
their deities. A Hindu is surprised, eren shocked 
when we call upon him to apply to his gods the 
same moral standard as he applies to his own 
life. He willingly admits that some of the deeds 
ascribed to his gods would be most sinful if 
performed by men; but they are done by gods, 
whose nature transcends the conditions of human 
thought, and therefore they cannot be judged 
We saw how rdsi Das applies this theory to 
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the iimocent homan cb&raoter borne by Rama. 
The ch&reoter of Efish;i&, hcrwerer, is by uo 
means isitooent. As a child he steals and lies, 
as a youth he is a ehartered libertine. From 
time to time, indeed, attempts are made to 
whitewash this morally as well as physically 
darh god.* But the fact remains that the chief 
religions works of this church dwell with most 
lustful fervour of sensual detail upon the amours 
of Krishna; for instance, nothing could exceed 
the carnal realism with which Jayan^va’s Olta^ 
gwinda, the most brilliant poem of this order in 
the Sanskrit language» paints the union of the 
god with his mistress Ridhilk. To explain alle¬ 
gorically sQch writings is beyond the mark i 
whatever their esoteric meaning may be, the fact 
that they exist at all is the shame of Indian 
religion. Neverthelses, there have been men— 
and women too-^in whom the idea of Godhead 
was so pure and potent as to be undefiled by the 
filth of myth; and such a one was TukS-rim, 
the MaratH poet and saint. 

Toka-ram, eon of BolhojI, was neither a prieet 
nor a scholar, but a poor country shopkeeper, 
and a Sudia by caste the figures of speech with 
which he clinches his verse are often homely and 
rustic. Yet be hae the pride of one who knows 
bimsolf to be chosen for the service of Heaven. 

* The oemd ni««na black or twarfchy; and io art 

lio ie utuaUj painted dark bJue. 
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When the great Marathi emperor Siraji invited 
him to hie court, Toka-rom refused. “ Look 
upon my modest speech,” he wrote, ” as a grace 
of Him who dwelloth in tho hearts of all men; 
for we that have submitted ouiBel^ss to Pan- 
(Juranga • are not poor or pitiable ; Panduranga 
guards and supports us; what are others oom- 
pared to Him 1 What can 1 ask of thoo, that I 
should see thee 7 I have brought to naught all 
worldly longings. My fief is Lesireleesness, for 
which 1 have surrendered the land of Desire: 
as the chaste wife longs only to see hor lord, 
suoh am 1 to Vitthala. All the world is to me 
Vittbala, naught else; thee likewise I hehold in 
Him.” 

Tuk^ram was bom about tho year ICOO. Like 
Tulsi Das and many another spiritual congener, 
he found Fortune a hard stepmother. His busi¬ 
ness did not prosper. He married two wives; 
one died early, and the other, a bitter-tongued 
shrew, made his home very unhappy. So bis 
heart turned to find comfort in the Divine Love, 
and bo became a votary of the god of Pandharpur. 
His own sorrows filled him with a deep tenderness 
for his fellow-creatures. Religion wae to him 
love towards God and man. ” He who calleth 
the stricken and heavily burdened his own is the 
man of God; truly t^ Lord must abide with 

* Pindwmga uA VUtfioia th« titiM Dad«r which 
worAbi(:^>«d la IPtadliupxir. 
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him. He that taketh the unprotected to his 
heart and death to a servant the same kindness 
as to his* own children, salth Tuki, is assuredly 
the image of God.*’ 

It Is not hard to win salvation,*' he says, 
for it may readily be found in the bundle on 
our hock. If we will to have the delights of 
Faith, our desire shall be fulfilled. Thou, 0 €rod, 
givest to each his fit and meet portion; and I, 
acknowledging it to he good, gladly receive it. 
Saich Tnka: thou znayst give mo the world, 
as thou wilt; but give mo a home for my love.” 
And in the same strain he writes again: '’If 
thou lookest on the wife of thy neighbour as on 
thy mother, what loss is there ? If thou chidost 
not thy neighbours and covetest not their riohes, 
prithee do& it hurt thee 7 If thou utterest 
Hama's name when thou sittest down, what 
toil is it 7 Saith Tuk&: no other labours are 
needed for the winning of God.” Worship with 
a cloazi and lowly heart, keep a charitable spirit, 
do kindness according to your powers—this is 
the easy way to heaven. 

Tuka knocked loudly at the Gates of Prayer. 
“ Where wile Thou hi^ Thyself, my God,” he 
cries, “when I claim my portion? The Holy 
Coes bear witness to Thy promise; they know 
those tokens. 1 will be as a creditor sitting at 
Thy door, and will not let Thee come in.” “ Like 
a beggar, 1 have taken my stand at the door. 0 
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God, send mo an alms of some sweetmeat of Thy 
lore; let not the beggar importune Thee and 
return again and again. Saidi TukS: the true 
gift is what is given in return for naught,” " I 
take refuge with Thee, 0 Qod, with all my soul, 
in body, speech, and thought. Naught elw hath 
entrance into my mind ; my desire is over set upon 
Thee, A heavy burden do I boar ; who can lift 
it save Thee, my God ? I am Tby slave, Thou 
art my Lord; I have followed Thoo from 
afar. Saith Tuka; I have made a distraint 
for debt; let us meet for the payment of my 
reckoning.” 

Bot of the Divine love, that suffers not a 
sparrow to foD to the ground, Tuka had never a 
doubt. “ It is needless to lay a child In the 
mother’s arms ; she drawetb it towards her by her 
own instinct. Wherefore should I take thought ? 
He that hath the charge will bear the buMon. 
Unasked the mother keepetb sweetmeats for the 
child ; in eating them heiuelf she bath no pleasure. 
When It is busied in play, she seeketh and bringeth 
it in ; she aitteth pressing it tightly to her breast. 
When it is sick, she is restless as parched com on 
the £re. Tuka saith: take no thought for tby 
body ; the Mother will not suffer the child to be 
harmed,” 

And he looked forward with joyful assurance 
to the crowning grace. “ I have borne toil,” he 
wrote, in ord^ that my last day may be sweet; 
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and now I have won assured lepose. The nniest; 
of ddeire is stilled within me. I rejoice in the 
outlay that I have made ; by it 1 have gained 
good fortune. 8aith Tuka: I bare wedded the 
brido Salvation; now shall there he a four days' 
revel.” 


XV. MAYA.* 


Wbbn ho hod gotten from his father in due 
Older tire purifications of brahmanhood, MSr- 
kan^eya read the scriptures and practised mortifi¬ 
cation and reading according to the law. Calm 
of spirit, he observed great vowe ; his hair was 
coiled in tresses, his clothing of bark; he canied 
a pitcher, a staff, a seapuJu, and a girdle, an 
antelope’s akin, a rosary, and kuia grass f for 
the furtherance of his discipline, and at morn 
and evening worshipped Hari in Fire, Sun, 
Master, Brahmans, and his own soul. Evening 
and morning he brought to his master the food 
he had begged, and in silence ate his single meal 

* Th« foUowiog etory I have rendered, with a few elight 
omiaeioni, freu the Senekrit BhSffavata-vunna, bk. m, 
di. S-S (beeed apo& tbe MaJubHartua, bk. liL, 18 S foil.). 
It« eothn, e Hindu Daste mu^otu muUndit, vividly plcturee 
the Afeye or phonteemogoria ul finite life. ecroM t£o luiid 
dtrkneee of which falle & nj of light irem the figure of the 
Saviour. Compere p. SS, 

f Tbe regular equipuent of tho Brahman horiruti. 

5 
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when given leave by the master; otherwise he 
broke not his fast. Thus devoting himself to 
mortifioation and reading for myriads of myriads 
of years, he won the favour of Krishna and over¬ 
came Death who is so hard to overcome. BrahmS, 
Bhfigu, Bhava. Daksha, and Brahma’s other 
eons, men, gods, ano^tors, and spirits were 
exceedingly amazed thereat. Thus observing 
great vows, with mortification, reading, and dis¬ 
ciplines, the saint meditated upon Krishna with 
spirit purged of taint. While &e saint was thus 
straining his thought with much efiort, there 
passed away a long time, to wit. six sons. Indra 
marked this in the seventh son; he was dis¬ 
trustful of this mortification, and set hamself to 
break it.* He sent to the holy man minstrels 
and nymphs of heaven, the Love-god, Spring and 
the bxwze of Mount Malaya, Passion and DruiOcen- 
nesB. And these went to his hermitage on the 
northern slope of the Himalaya, by the river 
Pushpa-bhodra and the bill named Chitrg. Pure 
was his hermitage, pure the trees and climb¬ 
ing plants that adorned it, pure the Brahman 
famflfee that peopled it, pure and stahUess its 
pools. Wanton bees made music, wanton song¬ 
birds warbled, wanton peacocks like pantomimes 

* Bmoujo, aooonhns to I&diAA tdoaa, th» uinVs ftuiteritiBe 
If conUoued wo^d gfv« Mm such rotaii tbet be would bo able 
to ouat lodra Uvea Uie throno of the gode. IndA ibarefore 
eeade temptation to him. 
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strutted, wanton lairds swarmed thorein. The 
breeze ae it entered brought with it water-drops 
from snowy cascades ; oe it blew, it was embraced 
by the flowers, and stirred up Love. Spring 
appeared there, like the face of Night as the moon 
arises, in the masses of tender trees and climbing 
plants putting for^ lines of clustered buds. Love 
showed himself, followed by the minstrels of 
hesTen in singing and playing choirs, bearing his 
bow and arrows, and leading a troop of celestial 
damsels. Indra’s servants beheld {the saint] 
worshipping the Fire after sacrifice, his eyes 
closed, unassailable, like fire in bodily form. 
The damsels danced before him; the minstrels 
sang, and made delightful music with tambours, 
lutes, and cymbals. Then Love, deeming him 
conquered, shot his bolt. . , . But sdl was in 
vain, like ^e effort of a powerless man. Scorched 
by the radiance of the saint whom they were 
thus assailing, they turned away from him, as 
children turn on awakening a snake. That 
the holy m ^n though assailed thus by Indra's 
servants lapsed not into frailty is not un¬ 
wonted in noble men. But seeing Love and his 
troop discomfited, and hearing of the saintly 
Brahman’s majesty, the Lord India was sorely 
amazed. 

While the saint was thus straining his thought 
with mortifications, reading, and disciplines, 
Hari appeared before him in the form of both 
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Kara and NaHyaoa* to l^^lesa him. One of these 
forms was white, the other ewart; their eyes were 
like fresh lilies; four arms bad each, and robee 
of deer-skin and bark ; in their hands were filter- 
cloths, and each bore a triple scapular, a pitcher, 
a street hamhoo rod, a ictus, a rosary, an in- 
eect-bnash, and a bvinch of darhha grass; they 
seemed like the incarnate spirit of Mortidoation, 
with a ruddy radiance as of darning lightning. 
Tall were they, and worshipped of the chief 
gods. 

Seeing these two forms of the Lord, the holy 
Nara and N^riyaiiia, the saint arose revereotly, 
and bent bis body like a rod. hi the bliss of 
eesing them his own senses and thought'were 
stilled ; his hair bristling, his eyes full of tears, 
he could not bear to look upon them. He rose 
up, and with clawed hands spoke to the Lords 
Icrriz^y, as if embracing them, the faltering 
words : " Homage ! homage 1 ” He brought 
them seats, washed their feet, offered courteous 
gifts of arghffa, ointments, perfumes, and gar¬ 
lands, Then when the most Tenerable Saints 
were pleasantly seated and disposed to show 
him grace, he bowed once more at their feet, 
and spoke thus: 

* TWo manifMtAtio&e of Sari (Vishoo). ^fStSyaQa is 
tbe god ia hie aupra-eoando natun, and reptMOoMd aa dark 
{or Mu«) by aaalnuktioii to tha cult of Khah^, who i« h«M 
idantifiad with hits; Sara {litarally **naa”) ia a lagaoda^ 
diriaa laioi aaaooiatad with Nirfiyat^a, 
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How o&n I praise Thee, 0 Lord, from whose 
iDspir&tion breath of life stirs, and in accord 
with it stir the speeoh, thought, aad sanses of 
bodied beings, of Brahma and Siva, aod of my¬ 
self ; and withal Thou art Mn of spnit to Thy 
worshippers. These two forms of Thins, 0 Lord, 
are for the three worlds* weal, that sorrow may 
cease and death be overcome ; as Thou takeet 
diverse shapes to help the world, so after creating 
Thou again swallowest up the umverae in the 
manner of a spider. 0 tho feet of this sovereign 
supporter of moving and unmoving beings ] him 
who stands by them works, moods,* time, and 
passion affect not, and saints with hearts full of 
holy lore give them constant praise, xeverenoe, 
sacrifice, and meditation, that they may win to 
them ! We know, 0 Lord, no other weal for fear- 
encompassed man than to take hold of the feet 
of Thee, who art salvation itself. Brahma, 
who hol<^ his seat for two ceons, sorely dreads 
Thy Time-spirit; how much more the beings 
created by I I worship the feet of Thee the 
holy of spirit, the sours master supreme; by 
renouncing this profitless, unreal, perishing body 
and the rest, which veil the soul and are but its 

* Th« '‘Uood* *' ((^U3ic) an tba thm phawa m wbieb. 
a««atdliu to indifib tbMry, primitiTo Uattw maiufMt* iMeU 
la finite Tb»v an (1) SattPa, “ mUtv,** manifaauH 

is bri^todM, ictalligeim, and piaunn. ( 2 ) Hafiu, " fidri- 
naw,’* maniiaatad m paacon and painfid energy, and {S) Tomaa, 

gloom,'* dulneae, oejeoUoa, wd Wrpor. Sn p. 70. 
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token, man may win of Thee then the full object 
of deeire. The moods of Brightness, Fieriness, 
and Gloom, causes of the world’s continuance, 
dissolution, and rise, are figures of Thy Magic, 
under Thy light control, 0 Lord, friend of the 
soul. But tiio mood of Brightness leads to peace ; 
not so the others, whence come tc mon disaster, 
frenzy, and di'cad. Therefore, 0 Maator, as the 
wiso sons of Light * worship the belovod white 
form of Tbeo in tho spirit and Xhoe in the flesh,f 
they deem Brightness to be the Supreme^s form, 
for thence come hearen, fearlessness, joy of soul, 
and naught else. Homage to the ^rd, tho 
Supreme, the Infinite, the UxiiTersal, the universe’s 
Master, the deity on high, Narayana and saintly 
supreme Nara, tho Swan, stilled cf speech, the 
scriptures’ lord! The man with spirit erring in 
the false paths of sense knows Him not, though 
He is in his organs, broath, heart, ranges of sense, 
for His magic darkens the thought; yet that 
same tuan, if he win to the lore of Theo, the uni¬ 
verse’s Master, sceth Thee manifest. I worship 
Thee, of whom a vision revealing Thy mysterioe 
is seen in the Scripture, for whom bards bond to 
BrahmS strive in vain, whose nature conforms to 

' I hftV9 md^red " moi of Ll^hi '* tb» word 
ta order to ko«p tho iPord*p!ft^ on mtivo, ** bri^htaoM.” 
Etdolly it meft&o '* foUowon of Sstvoc,*' sa uolrat Viih«uito 
MCU 

t As macifoetod r«apeo«ivolr m KSrSyaQa and Naro. 
Tba Saoiikrit haa ainply " form of Thao and of Thina.” 
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all d«8criptioDa, Soprem© Spirit, who art know¬ 
ledge ludddQ in personality/’ 

Praised thus by the wise Mlrkatid©}^ o{ 
Bbrigu^s race, the Lord NSHyaQa together with 
Nara was pleased, and said: “ O worthiest 
Brahiiian sage, thou art consummate by rapt 
meditation upon the soul, by unchanging faith 
in me, by morti/ication, reading, and disci¬ 
plines. We rejoice in thoo for thine observance 
of great tows. Claim what boon thou deeireet 
from the Lord of Boon-givers, and fair fall 
thee.” 

The sage said: '‘Victory to Thee, suprome lord 
of gods, Achyuta, healer of suppliants’ sorrow. 
Boon euougli it is for me to have seen Thee. Thou, 
of whose bleet feet-lilice Brahma and his oompany 
gain sight only in thought ripened by mystic 
efforts, hast appeared b^ore mine eyes. But 
1 am fain, 0 thou of eyes like lily-petals, 
crest-jewel of the blessedly glorious, to look 
upon the Magic through which tho world with 
its guardian gods imagines a distinction in 
being.” • 

Thus worshipped and adored to his pleasure 
by the holy man, the Lord smiling said, “ Be it 
so I ” and then went away to the hermitage of 
Badari. And the saint dwelt in Ms hermitage 
pondering upon that same thing which is in hre, 
sun, moon, water, earth, wind, sky, and soul, 

* Tbo r«7«]Atioa of UayS in tbe form of n luiverse. 
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meditating upon Hari, and bringing offerings 
of eplrituu substance. Sometimes, swept away 
by tbe tide of love, be even forgot to make 
offering. 

One evening, as be sat in prayer on the bank 
of the PuBbpa>bhadra, a great wind arose. After 
this howling and raging wind came awful clouds, 
which amidst lightning and thunder poured 
forth from on high ram>drops big as azlee of 
carts. Then the four oceans were seen swallowing 
up the face of the earth on all sides with billows 
raised by the winds’ fury, amidst the deep roaring 
of awful 8ea>monstets and terrible whirlpools, 
Tbe saint beheld the world in its four classes, 
together with himself, racked within and without 
by the waters poured from the heavens, the rude 
blaete, and the lightnings; be saw the earth 
fiooded ; and his heart f^ed him, and he became 
afraid. Before bis eyes the great Ocean, grim with 
billows, its floods tom up by the storm, swollen 
from the raining clouds, s^rallowed up the very 
earth with its continents, regions, and mountains, 
The three worlds, with the earth, atmosphere, 
heaven, stars, and ail the points of space, 
were flooded. The saint was left alone, ai^ he 
wandered about with hair flui^ loose, as though 
be were mad or blind. Vexed by hunger and 
thirst, assailed by sea-monsCers, beaten by waves 
and winds, plunged into boundless darkness, 
overoome by weariness, he wandered without 
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knowing the points of space, or heaven, ot earth. 
Sometimee he came into a great whirlpool, some- 
timee was lashed bj the hillows, eometimee was 
devoured sea-znonaters warring one against 
another. He euSered ofttunes sorrow, some- 
times madneaa, ofttimos pain, pleasure, or dread, 
ofttimee even death from the anguish of slck- 
neas and the like. 

A hundred thcmsand myriads of myriads of 
years passed away while he wandered there 
with spirit darkened by Vishnu’s magic, But 
one day as he was straying there, the Brahman 
beheld on a peak of the earth a young fig-tree * 
bright with i^t and leaves. On a branch thereof 
that looked to the north-east be saw a babe 
lying in the hollow of a leaf, consuming the gloom 
with his radiance. He had the dark hue of noble 
emeralds, and lovely was his lotus-face; his neok 
was like a shell, his breast broad, his nose fine, 
hla brows beauteoas. He was adorned with curls 
that quieered to his breathing, and pomegranate 
flowers were in his ears, which had the beauty of 
shells ; the ambrosial whiteness of his smile wae 
touched with redn^ from the gleam of bis coral 
lips. The comers of his eyes were pink as inner 
petals of the lotus, and he l^ked around him with 
a charming smile. Hia belly was like an cUvattha * 
leaf, with deep navel quivering in dimpled lines 
that trembled as he breathed. He drew up hie 

* Nya^odha, thw Ficu9 indko- 
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lotus-foofc fldth hia lovaly-fingered hands, put it 
into hia mouth, and sucked it; and the noble 
Brahman marvelled to see him. At the sight 
thereof his veahnesa passed 6iw6>y ; in his joy 
the lotus of hie heart and the lilies of his eyes 
burst into blossom, his hair bristled ; but doubt¬ 
ing of this vondroua matter, he drew near to the 
ol^d to question him. 

Thon the child drew a breath, and Mark&ndeya * 
like a gnat passed into his body. And ho beheld 
lying Idiorcin the uniTeree in ite fulness, as it was 
before ; and he was sorely amaeod and troubled. 
He saw atmosphere, heaven and earth, stars, 
mountains, seas, eontinente with their regions, 
the points of space, gods and demons, forests, 
lands, riTers, towns, mines, villages, herd-folds, 
the course of life in the Brahman orders and 
the castes, the primary elements of nature 
and material things thence sprung, Time that 
frames the dlverB sons and ages, and all else 
that makes for life, displayed as though real; 
he beheld the Himalaya, the river Fushpa- 
vaha, his own hermitage and the holy men 
there. 

As he ga 2 ed upon the universe, the child’s 
breath cast him out, and he fell into the ocean 
of the dissolving world. He saw again the fig- 
tree growing on the peak of the ea^, and the 
babe lying in the hollow of the leaf, who was 
* Th« I*cv4 rtligiota. 
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gazing upon hun ‘tvith glances beaming vith the 
ambrosia of love. Then as bie eyes feU npcm the 
child, whose image was stamped on bis boart, he 
drew near in exceeding distress to embrace him ; 
for the child was Krishi>a. But at once the l^ord, 
manifest Master of the Yoga and Dweller in 
Mystery, vanished away before the holy man, 
like a ^sire framed by the powerless ; and with 
him straightway disappear^ the fig-tree, the 
waters and universal flood. And Marko^deya 
sat as aforetime in his own hermitage. 


XVI. THE WORSHIP OP SIVA EN TEE 
SOUTH 

As Vishnu in one or another form is the favourite 
deity of tho Aryan North, so Siva is the chief god 
of the Dravidian South. Siva, “ the gracious/’ 
appears first as a god of tho stormy northern 
hi^Iands, then as the divine wizard of the hills, 
a pallid naked Yogp brooding in still millennial 
ecstasies, or wandering about with his troops of 
hideous goblins, and at length is recognised as 
representing the totality of the destructive forces 
in nature. It is a conception full of horror ; but 
the Hindu applies neither the osthetic nor the 
ethical criteria o! ordinary life to his gods, and 
in the south Siva has since immemorial 
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timee worshipped with extraordinary affection. 
He ifi there truly & national god, a deity dwelling 
in the hearts of the people. A legend will illus¬ 
trate thig feeling, 

In a mountain forest was a roagh stone image 
of Sira. Brery morning a pure and learned 
Brahman came to it, besprinkled it with holy 
water, presented proper dowers, and chanted 
scriptural texts. By chance ayoimg chieftain of a 
tribe of wild hunters came there one day. At 
the sight of the image of the unknown god, a great 
tenderness came upon him. Ho worshipped it in 
barbarian fashion, offering wild swine’s floph and 
jungle flowers, bringing water in his month to 
besprinkle it, and watching by it until dawn. 
When he had gone, the Brahman arrived. The 
holy place was, in his eyes, foully polluted; but he 
clewed it as best he could, offered his worship, 
and departed. The next day the same thing 
happen^, and many other days likewise. One 
night Siva appeared in a vision to the Brahman, 
and revealed all to him, He told him that the 
savage's formally unclean worship, springing 
from true devotion, was as acceptable as the 
purest form of ceremony, and he promised to 
show the proof. The next day the Brahman 
concealed himself near the idol, and waited. 
When the barbarian came to worship, blood began 
to drip from an eye of the image. The barbarian 
vainly tried to stanch it. Then he remembered 
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a eajing ^at eya h&ala eye t at once he cut out 
one of his own e^, and laid it on the idol's eye. 
The blood ceased to flow from it. But soon the 
other eye of the idol began to drip blood. At once 
the barbarian prepared to sacrifice his other eye ; 
but before he could strike .it, the image grasped 
his hand and the god’s roice was heard. He was 
healed, and henceforth was known as ^annappar, 
the “ Father of the Bye,” one of the chosen saints 
of Siya. 


XVII. SrVAITB THEOLOGY IN THE 
SOOTH 

This religion of the South has a theology of its 
own, contain^ in a luxuriant Tamil literature. 
This is the ^aiva-^iddhaniantf or ** Siraite Doc¬ 
trine.” One of the chief bases of philosophy 
is a series of Sanskrit Aphorisms, purporting to be 
a part of the Jiaurava^a^ma. A free Tamil 
paraphrase of these, styled i$wi-nafut^ddham, 
was mode by the famous diyine Mey-kancja Derar 
about the year 1223, and forma one of the chief 
textbooks of the school. The Sanskrit verses 
are to the foUowing efieot: 

” Since the universe eziste in the forms of sex— 
male, female, and neuter—and is therefore mani¬ 
festly the work of an efBoient cause, it has a 
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Owator 5 this ia the Urd Hata,* who diaaolvee 
and creates it again/* 

“ Ee is entirely one with onr souls, yet other 
than they; He creates [finite experiences for 
them] according to their works, making their 
ways of life by the Power in implicit union with 
Himself.” t 

[The soul] is • an infinitely fine sabstance 
within the body; for it says nay, fwy f J it arro¬ 
gates to itself possession, it is awoke when the 
eyes slumber, it has no enjoyment during sleep, 
it is the thinker in waking thought.’* 

“ It is different from the physical sensorium 
although it is associated with it, as a king with 
his minister. It must exist in fire conditions,! 
and the energy of its native vision is obstructed bv 
defilement.” U 


• ate. meaitt " daftfoyac." givA n^ntocbe the forcei 
ef deetructioB. ae Viahjju tyi^ the powera mokina for «n- 
it4ACT and contumanee In nMore. 

^ j • 1*1 " Divine Grnce by which the tren- 

It is tyuifisd 

MEm bride, though dietinct from Him iteomiecteOwith 
HiTO a wwwxyo union, m e.g, the pert with the whole. 
w(ild ** eoaewout of it« dilTerenco iroio the raotorW 

fl) vahinfi. whan the eoul it 
f- fowhoed. { 2 ) dre»»*v sletp, when It is 

la the «iro*t, (3) e^tamUet 4k*p, when it ie in the heart, ( 4 ) 
tlM fourth etete, or umvereal wslong coDsaoiiauas' 
when It ie in toe nnvel, (6) the “ stofie beyond the Fourth " 
when it is at the beee of the spiaa] cord. 

9 Om below, p. 80 . 
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The ejM behold the objects of butoon senara, 
the Bool iteelf ia beheld hy the Blessed One. 
Siva draws it as the magnet draws the Iron, 
whilst He is immobile.” 

” Sinoe the invisible is unreal and the visible is 
brute matter, the form of the Bleesed One, as the 
sages know, must be conceived as different from 
both.”- 

“ In the presence of Thought, Hot-Thonght 
eirists not; the twain cannot look one upon the 
other.t llie Soul, which is the knower of the 
material world and of Siva, is different from both 
[the world and Siva].” 

When the Master admonishes a blest mortal, 
telling him that from long dwelling amidst 
tiie barbarian Senses he knows not his own 
SoiU, the mortal abandons these [Senses], and 
being now not other [than Siva], he reaohee 
Hie feet.” 

“ Seeing with the visbn of Thought the Lord in 
the Soul, abandoning the mirage of finite activit 7 , 
abiding in the shadow of Siva’s feet, the sage will 
ponder upon the Eive Syllables.” J 
” When it has won to nnion with Siva, the oon> 

* SuTMit iM reel, and iioiusUriftl, or of tbs siib- 
eUnoo of thought, • 

t At the oomlng of the Beal (Thought), the [relatir»)yj 
UoreaJ (Mettet) vacisbM in it, ae dwlCDMe, though a ralativa 
whOB bv iteelf, vesiabee in the higher reauty of light, 
t The poAeA&l>«i|arT or CD^eiio formula ifomai 
Homage to Siva 1 
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sumznated Soul is bond to Him; it makos its 
actions His, and is untouched hy dehlsment or 
illusion the like, beic^ conscious of itself 
[as one with Him].’* 

*‘The Soul gives sight to the eyes; he,who 
gives sight to the Soul is Siva; therefore one 
should worship in enpreme love Him who does 
kindness to the Sou).** 

'* In order to salvation one should approach the 
righteous and worship their form and the temple ; 
thus shall he understand the exposition of Sivaite 
doctrine in the Perception of the Knowledge of 
Siva.** 

The philosophy of this school is thus obviously 
very closely a-hin to that of Ramanuja. It 
asserts a trinity, poetically e^led Pati-paSu- 
pdSam. The Pali or “ lord ” is the Supreme 
Siva, indnitely great in the properties of love, 
beauty, goodness, power, etc, The Pa^ or 
*'dock” are the individiial finite souls, which 
are eternally different from Him, and imprisonod 
in the pakm or fetter," viz. ignorance {anav<m), 
the illusive conception of an apparently real 
world (mdyS). and karma, the accumnlarion of 
merit and d^erit from previous birth. These 
are the three ** defilements ’* {malam). The Soul 
in its primordial condition Ues in an agony of 
utter unconsciousness, overwhelmed by the 
fetter of &riawifn. But God in his grace wills 
that it shall be redeemed and shall dwell in 
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bleesedneea for erer vith Him, in a unioo not of 
onity bat of perfect aasociation; and therefore 
the Soul must be born in Man, in order that 
through human experience salvation may come. 
Then, vhen merite have balanced demerits, the 
dedlemente of and Icarma, which have 

attached themBelves to it in ite human incama* 
tioD, are taken away by the divine Grace, and 
the Soul ie gathered into the bosom of the infinite 
Love. 

Another little manual of the seune school, the 
TiruiHirut-payan or “ Blest Emit of Grace,” 
written by Umapati about L300 a.n., thus teaches 
in its sixth chapter the way of the soul’s enlighten^ 
ment: 

“ The body lives by union with the soul: so 
the embodied soul itself lives by union with the 
pure Thought,” 

** As by the son crystal is mode to display ite 
own hue and many other hu», so the earth 
shows its King’s hue.” * 

** The path of vision is easy ; hut unless there 
he a light between eye and soul, there is no 
vision.” 

Conceive thine own work as the Lord's 


* The DivifiA Thought or 0rs49 (like the later Jowieli 
" Wisdom "}, as disti&ot froro the Aiviaa Beiag, is the vivi- 
f^ing force te the cniverse. It coakM the embodied soiJ 
ccnsolcos of the world a&d of ite God. as ia the sunlight 
the cr^std appears both oelourkes and mooy*oolcured. 

e 
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work, liko unto the workings of the sensea which 
ftCt in menial service 

Search not, rest thine imagination upon 
naught, see not with thyeeli in the foreground. 
See That which seeth thee.” * 

“ Think of that bliss as a great sense-experi¬ 
ence, and hide thyself in the Tight of the know¬ 
ledge from all other Ught.” 

See as thou hast seen, see not tlie uot-aeoliig t: 
as thou hast been taken, so abide.” 


XVIII. TWO TAMIL VOTARIES OP SIVA 

It is however os a religion, rather tlian as 
a philosophy, that the T amil Sivaito school is 
most remarkable. No cnlt in the world hoe 
produced a richer devotional literature, or one 
more instinct with hrilliance of imagination, 
fervour of feeling, and grace of expression. Of 
its many great poets the greatest is MiJ>ikka- 
vichakar, or " He of the Ruby Words.” J No 

* Abacdoti finite c«nceptioDi, idou bated upon empirical 
tbeusb^ a gd the aetiofi of an ejrc; eoDoeive only of an in¬ 
finite Grace and Wisdom ererywbare sortoimdiag you. 

t Accept tbe Keelatlon ol Qraoe in the fena m which it 
ia made M yoo, and do not ■mir into tha blindnaea ol ignor¬ 
ance. 

i A recent critic ^Uadn* G^r^«(MA CcUrpa Ma^oxint, 
June, 1905) aisl^ Gbe date of this poet to tbe eleventh 
century, or a litdc earlier. 
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tranfilation oan do full juatico to the lyric splendour 

of his style; hot a short quotation from bis 

Tiru-A^dchohain, the “ Blest Utterance,” -will 

perhaps indicate something of Its charaotor. 

0 barrer of vays of bsguiiing seoie, ivbo velJcet forUi i& mj 
bo art. 

Pore foQst of nootar, 0 Light Suptome, sbov TbysoU ojilo 
mo M Ihoo art. 

Of Hiy grace appoor, Then cloareet of okar, »ho« home 
ia tlio hliglity Shriiic, 

IhoQ BJiu trajucoediog aU etatoe uneadingi 0 porfoct Lovo 

that is mitu i 

With loro TU; minion’e body aad soid are mcltiog in rapture 
away; 

Thou gav«st mo graco beyond my powoc—and 1 have oangUt 
to repay. 

Outipreai iU-before ood Al]*afler, of yoro * fint, boundlcea 
in freedom diTiiWi 

Lord ^Wa, King of fair ^ievtown, whose homo is the South¬ 
land Shrine i 

King, Father to me who am Icaat in the band of thy loTere, 
0 ItadiaQco of Trath, 

Who haat melted with bliaa all my body and eoul, and baniihed 
the gloom of unsooth, 

Thought thinking wbat pasgeth ^ epeoch and the thought, 
bngbt blllowleea Kectar'Sea, 

0 thou whose home it the Southland Sbiine, now teac h me 
fit greeting to Tliee I 

Tbon Fulnage consummate, puce Keotw of blise, Kount 
rigiQg m limitkee fire, 

Who earnest to stay in my heart alway as tea Vedas and 
Vedas* desire, 
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Didst stream in m; soul as s svelling flood, boond-bontiog 
with hurtling wsto, 

Thins abode but Thou made in mj bo^ to'dsj; whet 
mote ot Tb? grace cim I ereye 1 

O Splendour dawning within a; soul as I sbk in swooning 
desire, 

Whoso lotus'feet roddiJj deck ibo orowns ol tho chiob of 
the hoerenlj ohoir. 

Who ert ejl^pned Ether, Serth, Water, Air, Fin—who 
art tbeso, yet other than the;— 

WboM shape in thoir ahepe is hidden—0 joj, to hnee aeon 
Thy vision Co*de;) 

The derknesa to*d &7 Tboa dravest away, didst dawn in my 
heart as the sun, 

bi thought boToad tbooght my epiric hath sought Thy being: 
aava Ihee then is none 

Then art One, art the finergy stirred for oye, self-subliming 
to endless degree; 

Thou art other then aught i save Thee then is nsught—Ob, 
who may have laow]e<^ of Thee 7 

Outapreading in single expanse of light, Thy blossom tiie 
earth and the spheres, 

Fire water-laden, pure dweller for aye la being which thonghc 
not nears, 

0 Sweatbeee welling witiiin the heart by the flood of Thy 
mercy mads bright, 

Here who k i^^ndred, and who is not 7 Oh, bliaa-giying 

Thvi gayest Thyself, and me didst take >, wert Thou the 
Eoere conoziig, or 17 

1 got of Thee bliss ererlaating, 0 Thou whoee home k in 
Terun'dural j 
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From ffi« vbAi but Tbon woo, mj Soma f for Thoo hast 
mada of spirit Th; ioiu. 

And haaC sat lUoa abodo in my body tc*day—all dudo tha 
oarocompenaad gain l * 

Simllat in thought, but even more myatioal 
in exprea^ion, ia the *' Revel in Bliu ” of T&yu* 
manavar, a poet ivho flouriehad about the be* 
ginning of the eighteenth oentury, in which the 
Soul tells in ballad form of the visit of her divine 
Lover. 

The Light whioh is the begmning and 
hath no beginning, which ahineth in me as 
Bliss and Thought, appeared as the Silent 
One.f He spake to me, sister, words not to 
be spoken.” 

The words that were spoken, how shall I 
tell ? Cunningly He seated me all alone, with 
nothing before me. He made me happy, be¬ 
loved, he grasped me and clung to me.” 

“ He bade me put all other clingii^ aside, 
and cling to Him within. What 1 got as I clung 
to Him, how shall I tell ? He spake of things 
never spoken, beloved.” 

” 1 h^ wandered about, babbling, telling of 

* Tor tb» ab«T« veraion I moat acksowladg6 my d«bt 
for Mvorkl toras of phrase to the Weadation by Ur. Aruse* 
chalara, from whom I bave ako borrowed, with nme modt< 
fioaUeok the prooe renderio; of the following pe«m. 

t Mauni, an epithet of 6iva, aa being abeerbM in millennial 
reverie; Uauca Oum ta alao the name of the poet'a teaser 
Compare note on p. 60. 
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uatold yfO$6. a mere deTil-ridden body. But 
tie Lord drove away the demon oi desire, and 
held me down at His feot, beloved.*’ 

" Holding down, withdrawing the senses, I 
gathered love for His form, Ho folded me unto 
Himself, sister, and blended with me so that 
I could not speak at all,”. . , 

“ ‘ Whatsoever thy heart hitherto hath looked 
upon in its thought as real and unreal, cast 
away,’ said my Lord, and He made mo Hhnself. 
Behold His eumung, sister.” 

” ‘ The earthly and other elements thou art 
not; reflect—the earthly organs of action and 
senso thou axt not. Thou art pondering Thought.’ 
Blissful are the words that the spoke in 
love, sister.” 

“ To His lovers He is love, He is tme, my 
Lord. The blissful Silent One, the gracious 
Master, laid His foot on roy head. Lo, I knew 
myself. 1 died to sense.” 

* 1 cons i de r ed how death and birth came to 
be companions to me. They grew, beloved, 
from the treacherous illusive Sense which is 
alike oblivion and thought.” 

” 0 Sense, was it not for me that God came 
under the stone-banyan tree as the Silent Teacher, 
and with dumb show of band annulled the works 
that were mine, and set me in the blissful ocean 
of His Grace 1 ” 

" ‘ By Grace behold everything J * he said. 
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I had b&held with my understanding in oon- 
ceptiona without understanding; I saw naught 
but dartneas, saw not even myself the seer. 
What is this, sister ? ” 

“ ‘ Thick not in thy heart of Me aa other than 
thee; he thou without second,’ When He 
ntterod this one word, how can I tell the bliss 
that grew from that Word ? ’’ 

The field where grew the blies of 8iva, that 
pure space 1 drew near. Weeding out the weeds 
of darkness, I thon looked. Save the Lord’s 
splendour, I Ba^7 naught, sister.” 

“ Life, the laughing-stock of all that seo, with 
both our eyes we see depart; it passeth away 
os in sleep. Say, what good, what merit, is 
there in it, sister 7 ” 

” To me who knew naught of good. He granted 
the search for ^e pure StUlnees that is beyond 
tho Sound * He rid me of all unrest, the all- 
powerful One, with His foot He struck my heed, 
sister.” 

” The blessed Light of Bliss that struck me 
by His grace made me, who am lees than an 
atom, into perfect ITulnees without motion 
hither or thither. Lo, the etrangenees of it, 
sister 1 ” 

“ Making, maintaining, destroying—all these 
are the works of the Almighty, yet they 

* NSdam, th» first (or oialo prifidple) infiiiiM 
oJ divft and bis Oraca. 
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touch Him not, not so much as & grain of 
BGaame, On this true Witness it is weW to 
think, sister.” 

“ There Thought is born, there Thought dieth 
away and is purified ; there all states are ; there 
I who see am standing without second.” 

“ Is there a ‘ there * or a * here ’ when the 
glory of the Trinity of Being, Thought, and 
Bliss ha^ been seen arising and spreading abroad 
in undlTided manifestation ? Can we spea 
tlien of one OT two 1 . . . 

” Is there a Yea and a Nay ? If then wouldst 
have bliss, thou wilt know it by abiding awhile 
as Understandii^ j thus is the mystic rule that 
our Lord ^ake, sister.” 


XIX, SIVAITE PURITANS 

MAinKKA»TA C>KAK A B Is the favouTite poet of the 
orthodox Sivaite church. Its rites inspired many 
of hie hymns, and he has found his reward in being 
sung in numberless temples. But it is not w 
with all the rotaries of this school. Their mystic 
faith often led them into conflict with the formal 
ritualism of the established church. One of the 
most notable of these unorthodox saints was 
Patt^ttc HIlai, who is believed to have 
flourished eome ten centuries ago. Among 
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ills numerons poems b one vhioh rana aa 
follows : • 

M 7 God if not $. «hi 5 «lled etoDO 
Ot Umd'block older ui4 bh^C, 

No broQMD iipngo Ho, fonootb, 

That’s oleuuad with tamarind. 

1 Oaimot worship sooh aa thceo, 

But naka m; lofty boast 
That in my hoc^ I set tlio foot, 

The golden feet oi God. 

li Ko be mine, what eas I nood ? 

Uy God ia evorywjMre. 

Within, beyond man’a kigbeet wordi 
My Ood abideth gftlL 

In aaored books, in darluet night, 

In deepeet, bhicet ely, 

Id tboee who know the truth, and in 
Tbe faithful few on earth 

My God ia found in all of these; 

fiat can the Duty 
Descend Co images of atone 
Or copper dark and red } 


Whers*er w^d blows or compose points. 

God’s light doth stream, and shine. 

Tot SM yon fooU>boneath his ann 
Ee beam the aaored roll, 

• The following poems of Patcinattu Pillai and fiwa- 
vSIto aio given m the version of Hr. Oover {FeUs-temat oi 
oouMsm /naui), with some slight modifications. 
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Eow oarefuUy ht foldx tiid 
And dravB the oinisg string t 

See bov he binds the living book, 

I3a&t DoC 4 leef eeoepe I 

Ab, yen I the truth should fiU bis heart i 
But *tie beneath hie era. 

To him who knows, ^ eua is high; 

To this, 'Us eterkes night. 

If itfll, 0 einfoi man, with uh * 

Tb^ deet beemeet thy fooe, 

Or batbest oft, thst thoi thy soul 
May east sway its load, 

Tboh knowost nsQght of God, nor of 
Begeaerstioo'e work. 

Tour fnonA’OSrt what ere they 7 The Teds 
Are burdened with their weight 

If knowledge be not thine, timu srt 
As one in deep midstresm, 

A itresm so wide that both tho bonks 
Ate bidden from eyes. 

AUs I bow long did I sdore 
The ohiseOed stone, sod e^re 

An Imsge msdo of lime or bnsa 
^st'e otesDSed with Umoiind 7 

Many verses of the eame nature are to be found 
in the collection of poems known as Siva-vdkyam, 


* Tbs divslte votaries sneer themselves with the ssb of 
bunt eow-duDg. 

t The soared veme from the Tedos used In ritusls. 
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** SiyA-spe6che9.*’ The nucleus oi the j^iva- 
vShyam was seemingly the work of a poet or 
poets of the same monotheistlo and unorthodox 
Bohool as Fsttinattu Fijlai; but orthodox editors 
hare greatly garbled the book by insertiog ae a 
oorreotiye to this heresy rerses more to ^eir own 
taste. Thus " SiTa-ySkyar,’’ as the supposed 
author of the whole collection is styled, is as 
incongruous as the Sphinx—in one yerse a gross 
idolater, in anothor an exalted worshipper of One 
God. As examples of the latter yein we quote 
a few stanzas: 

Whes 00061 knew the iLord, 

Wbst wen to me the beet 

Of psgon deiCtea, 

Boise fixed xa Umpb ehmea. 

Or carried ia the erowd; 

Some made of sabaked eby, 

And eome burst bsrd with fire! 

With &U the lyisg teles 
TLet fill tbo aeor^ booke, 

Tbey've vauiahed from my miscL 

How mesj flowere 1 gave 
At funoua tompb-ebrince I 
How often told ray bedo 
And wuhed the idols’ hoed i 
Asd etiU ^th weery feot 
fisoiroled five’s ehrisee I 
Bat BOW e,t leat I know 
Where dwells the Kng of Goda» 

And sever will edore 
A temple made by btode. 
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But 79t 1 bftvtt a 

Hae mind within 017 breuL 

An iniAgie too u thor^— 

Tbs soul thfrt oame from Qodi 

1 ofier ssb snd flowsss— 

The prwses of 037 hssrt; 

And all ths Qod made world 
Is trookinoeoso and myrrh. 
And thus whsrs’er I go 

2 srer worship God. 


Yet two more etanzaA from this straage book 
may be <;aoted before we beve it—etaosaa snob 
that the inexperienced reader is tempted to 
wonder whether Si^a-Tfikyar " was not a wor¬ 
shipper at the bcal Christian chuioh : 

When Thou didst moke oa Ibou didst know mj aQ: 
But 1 know not of Tbas. 'Twss not tad light 
From Ibeo brought undewtsodiug of Thy wayB 
That 2 oould know. But now wurs'sr 1 sit. 

Or walk, or stand. Than art for eror nsar. 

Can 1 forget Thee 1 Thou art mine, and 2 
An only Thins. £’sa with these ejM X see, 

And with 107 heart percaiTS, thst Ihon art ooas 
To ms ss li^tobg from the lowering sky. 

2 f th 7 poor heart but choose the hsttar part, 

And is this path doth worship 0017 God, 

His heart will stoop to wUI take it up 
And make It His. 0ns heart shall servs tor both. 
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XX. “ KAPILAR AND THE ANTI-BRAH- 
MA2^S 

The Soath of India is one of tlis most interesting 
comers of the world ; and one of the most carious 
features in it is its mixed culture. Its inhabitamts 
ore for the most part DrsTidians, entirely distinct 
in blood and speech from the Aryan tribes who 
entered the North-West of India more than a 
thousand years before Ohrist, bringing with them 
a onlture scid tongue akin to those of Europe 
and the rudiments of the Brolimamo religion 
which baa in course of time assimilated nearly all 
the older worships of the land. The BraTidiaos 
bad oTon in those ancient days a civilisation of 
their own> which was not inferior to that of the 
Aryans. The influences of Aryan conquest, of 
Brahmanic religion, and of Sonshritic literature 
have ^eatly obscured the traces of this old 
Dravidian culture and religimi, and in many 
oases have entirely obliterated them. But the 
spirit of the olden days is still manifest in many 
places, and nowhere more than in the popular 
poetry of the South. 

The Brahmans in many parte of Southern India 
hold a position like that of the Normans in 
Plant^enet England. They we there by right 
of political or religious conquest; but they have 
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generally assimilated tlidmeelv^ to local con* 
Sitions, and developed their own religious and 
social institutions in accordance with those 
that are native to the South. Many of them 
have bean, and many are still, men of high 
intellect and noble character; and much of 
the finest literature of India is the work of 
Southern Brahmans.* But withal they remain 
in a sense foreigners; and to the first principle 
of their creed, the arrangement of socioty in 
castes under the semi-divine presidency o! the 
Brahman, the Dravidian people has never fully 
assented. Two popular wor^ typically express 
this antagonism. One is Tamil, tho Agaval 
of Eapilar ; the other is Tolugu, the Padyosnulu 
of Vemana. 

We have already seen that Eumananda and 
the other Vishi^uite reformers of his school 
vigorously preached the religious brotherhood of 
man. But the Dravidian protestonts were many 
centuries earlier in the field. Like the Buddhists 
and Jains, they boldly attacked the whole 
structnre of the Brahmanie caste-system, and, 
to clinch their protest by the argumentum ad 
hominem, they eatirically contraeted the high 
spiritual pretensions of the Brahmans with the 
low standi of the Lives of many of them. Their 

* To mootlon onJy a few of tb» gMatMt oudm. 
RftfDlauja, Ltsndt'tirtJiA, the great oonUDsota* 

Svr o» the Vedae. were Brehmaas of tho South. 
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words foond echoes in the heftrt of the people. 
The Tereee ourrent under the name of VSmaiia 
are the most eherished foUe-poeUy of the 
Telugos; and the Agaval hae become a Tamil 
classic. 

Of Kapilar himself a folk-story is Cold. In the 
Chela country there liTod a Brahman who went 
on a pilgrimage to the riTer Gango8> and did not 
return. He left a young son, Bhagavan by name, 
who when he grew to manhood set out in search 
of his father. As he sat in a rest-house near 
Melur, cooking a meal> a low-caste little girl, who 
had been found in the road and adopted by tho 
kindly owner of the rest-house, approached him. 
Her presence was a defilement to his Brahman- 
sh^ ; he droTo her away, throwing a spoon—or 
a stone, according to some accounts—which 
wounded hex on the head. After some years 
Bhagavan camo back to the eame place; hie 
quest had been vain. The child was now a beauti¬ 
ful woman ; Bhagavan, not recognising her, fell 
in love and married her. On the fifth day of the 
wedding ceremonies, as he parted her hair tn 
order to pour oil upon it, he saw the scar of the 
wound that he bad inflicted years before. His 
memory returned; she was Ad>al, the First 
woman.” the girl whom he had met long ago. 
Horrified at the thought of his past and present 
deeds, he fied away. But Adi was not minded 
to be cheated out of her husbemd ; she ran after 
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him, and c&oght him. Theranpon ha promised 
to take her with him as his lie, but on the hard 
eonditfoD that sho should abandon every child 
whom she should bear. She gave birth to four 
daughters, Uppai, Auvai, Uruvai, and Valli, and 
to three sons, Adhihamon, Tira-valJuvar, and 
Kapilar; and in every case she kept the cruel 
compact with Bhagavan. But each hahe> as she 
sorrowfully left it, comforted her by uttering a 
vehse telling of the Providence which cares for all. 
The fate of these children we shall learn from 
** Eapilar ” himself. Their veraes are still pre¬ 
served ; 1 quote thoso ascribed to Uppai, U;uvai, 
and Valji • : 

Shell 1 InnI tbs nin cofflmwl 
And d«w t« the tiioray trcn 
Which m thft diemal forsat etMul, 

Where ejs of morUl never eees, 

Asd sot my dally toed 
But leeve hie votety to die ? 

The lively ohiek th&t breaks the sbcU 
May guardian grace and pover atteat, 

And neeriebed mfaocy dispel 
The doubts that thy troubled breast. 

In Area’s f name ef truth aad pover 
Find dmneea for the evil hour. 


* These are given in the traosletios of Ur. S. J. Rebioeen. 
f NSrl it Umh or FSrvati, the wjf» of the goH ^iva. 
t Aron is Tamil for Bora, a tiUe of ^iva. 
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Wbo«e head the eerpent’a giMaui adom* 

'Who dancee sA the Veda’e end. 

Who oberialied me when oabom, 

WiU PoTumio * rot etiU befriend t 
The fature^a wrlttec in the past: 

. Hie prorideace must ever last. 

This tale is an example of the way in which 
a mass of legend gathers around the slondercet 
nucleus of fact, It is quite possible that there 
was a poet xiamed KapU&x—the word is Sanskrit, 
and moans “ tawny ”~*aDd that he composed 
the Affaval, and perhaps also the other oltfsioal 
yersea asoribed to him ; it may be likewise that 
hie bitterneas against the Brahmanic caste- 
system arose because he himself was a half-caste 
Brahman and was denied the rank of his father, 
and perhaps also had seen his mother hardly 
used, The aristocrat'a bastard often becomes 
a dangerous democrat. But even this is guess¬ 
work . The names, on the other hand, are redolent 
of myth, Kapila is the title giren in the 
Svatara Upanishad {yerse 2) to the Demiurge 
or World-spirit, who is the first emanation of ^e 
Primal Being, Brahma, whom the Tamils call 
by the Sanskrit epithet Adubhaffavan, “ The 
Pirst Lord ” ; and it seems fairly clear that 
the names of the l^endary Kapilar's father and 
mother, Adi and Bbagayan, are simply inyentions 
of ignorant story-tellMS to explain the fact that 

* Anotbw of diva, moeniag " tha Lord.*’ 

7 
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Kapikp WM called the son of Adi-hiagayan.* 
Seemingly then a god known as Kapilar and a 
real but nameless poet, of whom possibly a few 
verses aurnved, were mired up in legend, and the 
present folk-tale was thna formed, npon which 
the poem was based. 

But the farrago of fact and fancy includee 
other names, which are also instructive. The 
seven children of Adi and Bbagavan comprise 
three daughters—Uppai, Uruvai, and Val^— 
who are local goddesses in the Tamil land; ’ of 
them and of th^r brother Adhikam&n practically 
nothing more is known than the etoiy given 
above. On the other hand, Auvai is the name 
of an ancient poetess to whom are ascribed 
several popular moral poems much used io 
schools ; and Tiru-va|Iuvar is the title of the 
nameless writer of the the great collection 
of ethical verses which is perhaps the best-loved 
book in the Tamil language. The evidence for 
the common parentage of these anthors and 
deities is merely the folk-tale, which has made 
brothers and sistem of a number of partly real 
and partly mythical persons, who previously 
had few or no common links. Local gods are 
often foundlings, like Bomulns and Bemus; 

* A fact thAt sbroB^ eupporta this view i* tbftC la eora» 
vertioiu of tli« iegoad BhoATac u MCudl; the grapdaon of 
Praboia. Compan BtuU^tc-cAanta, xii. IS. 

idontifyiRg tibe legesd&ry ^iloiopbor EapUa with FrAjapoU, 
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aod vhen folk-tale has no inforaation ae to the 
parentage of popular authors such aa Auvai or 
Tiru-valluvar, it is prone to justify ita ignorance 
by turning them into foundlings likewise. 

From ^is digression we torn to “ Kapilar ** 
and his criticisms of the Brahmens. 

Onr poet begins by asking a long list of ques¬ 
tions upon the origin of the world and the prin¬ 
ciples of nature, by way of showing his disbelief 
in the glib answers to these problems given by 
the Brahman pandits; and then ho turns to 
his main theme, the supreme importance of good 
works, with furious energy : 

“ 0 folk of the world, folk of the world, hearken, 
hearken to what I proclaim with beat of the 
drum of my mouth by the stick of my tongue. 
The term of man's life is but an hundred years ; 
fifty glide away in sleep, five more are spent 
in childhood, then thrice five are spent in youth, 
and now that seventy have passed thei« remain 
but thrice ton. Few ate these days of joy, fow 
those days of Borrow; thus wealth is liks a 
swollen river, youth like tho crumbling hank 
of a swollen river, life like a tree on the crumbling 
bank. Then do the one thing, tho one that is 
needed—do good, for good is needed ; do it 
to^lay, for to-day is needed. If ye shall say 
" to-morrow, to-moirow I *’ y© know not what 
is your term of life. Whenever it may be that 
the Besth-god oometh, when he doth oomo he 
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vill haTe naught of your worship of him, naught 
of yonr wealth, naught of your proffers, naught 
of youp kindred. He reoketh not whether one 
be g:ood or poor, whether eril or rich. Fierce 
of eye, he halteth not for a moment; he taketh 
away the soul, and will have naught of the body. 
0 ye hapless mortals who mourn, is it the spirit 
or the body that U lost! Do ye aver that the 
spirit is lost 7 But ye carmot behold it evon 
t^ay apart from the body, Is it the body 
that is lost ? But ye tie that very body hand 
and foot, like a thief who has stolen, strip it of 
its clothing, fasten on it a loin-cloth, kindle a 
high-mount) Dg funeral fire, and bum it until it 
becometh ash, then ye yourselves in the 
stream, and go away with your folks, grieved 
in soul. Is this to be called a pretence, or a play ? 
Ye Brahmans, hearken to what I say! When 
men die and ^eii sor^ give yon a seat and food 
so that you recite delusive catch-prayers and 
enjoy yourselves, tell me, who has ever seen [the 
ghosts], stirred by hungtf, come back and stand 
there thrusting out their hands 7 whose hunger 
is assuaged by the food that you consume I In 
the various lands of the Ottiyas, Mlechchhas, 
Bunas, Sinhalese, the slender-waisted Jonakas, 
Yavanas, and Chinese there are no Brahmans; 
but ye have set up in this land a fourfold caste- 
division as if it were an order distinguished in 
primal nature. By conduct are distinguished 
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high and low degreos. The bull and the bufialo 
are unlike o£ kind; have male and female of 
theee two olaeeee eTer been seen to unite one 
with another and breed offspring 1 Bot yo men, 
who are by birth all of the same kind, do ye not 
see that if male and fomale of the orders which 
ye proclaim to be different unite one with an¬ 
other, offspring is bom from the union f What¬ 
ever be the seed and whatever the ground whoreon 
it is sown, on that same ground that very seed 
will spring up ; it would be against nature’s law 
that it should become different. Are cot the 
sons born of a Fulal-woman unitod with a Brah¬ 
man likewise Brahmans 7 Who can seo any 
unlikeness of form between men such as there 
is between bull and buffalo 7 In our life, our 
limbs, our body, hue, and understanding no 
difference is revealed. A Fulai-man of the 
south-land who should go to the north and 
unffaggingly study will be a Brahman ; a Brah¬ 
man of the north-land who should come to the 
south and be warped in bis wa3n9 will be a Fulai- 
man. Vaaishtha, horn of a lowly mistress to 
Brahma, like a red water-lily spriogmg up in 
mire; ^akti, bom of a Oha^d^ woman to 
Vaeishtha; Faratora, bom to Sakti of a Fulai- 
woman ; VySea, bom of a fisher-girl to Para^ara, 
^-all these by study of the Vedas rose to high 
estate and are famous as holy men. I, Eapilar, 
with them that were bom wi& me, who are the 
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lineal offepiing bom to the auatore and saintly 
Bhagavan by the good Palai-lady Adi of the 
great town of Karavur,—we axe in number three 
males and four fomalea; and hearken to the 
brief talo of our nurture. Uppai grew up as a 
dweller in a VannSx • household at tJttuhadu 
town. tJruvai waa reared in the liome of Sanara, 
in the toddy-drawers’ Tillage at KSTixi-pnin- 
battiijEim. Auvai was reared in the home of 
Pa^rs, in the Tillage belonging to the Tiol- 
players. Valli grew up on the fair mountain¬ 
side where the lordly Kuravars gather their 
teeming crops. Vallnrar was nurtured among 
the pariahs of pleasant Mailapui in the Toi^dai- 
Adhikaman was reared with a 
chieftain of Vanji, where blossom the tree- 
groTee and bees swarm. I grew up nurtured 
by Brahmans in Arur, the land of gushing 
streams." 

"Both the rain in ite descent aroid certain 
men, or doth the wind as it bloweth leave aside 
certain ? Both the earth refuse to bear their 
weight, or the sun deny ite warmth to certain ? 
Bo the four high-bom races get their food from 
the land, and the four base-bom races their 
food from the forest ? Fortune and poverty 
are the fruit of our own deeds, and death is the 

* Tb» Br» a C4st« of wathamw: Che .SSnop 

(fibsnar) 3raw«n oi Crom p«lio*Cr«w i tho 

Pi^ar vo mai^rispiit. 
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common lot o! all children of earth ; one is their 
race, on© their family, on© their death, one their 
birth, one the God whom they revere. To 
neglect not the sayings spoken by the men of 
old, to give at all times to suppliants, to 
eschew vice, bloodshed, and theft, to know 
how to etand on a snre footing in righteous¬ 
ness, to undsistond That which is neither 
male not female, to be gentle of speech,—this 
is the blameless life. Can birth, instead of 
worth and virtue, bring good, fools that ye 
are ? 


XXI. SOME MORE TAMIL MORALISTS 

Monaii poetry is not held in very high esteem 
by niod^ ^ropeans, from a literary point of 
view. There are two good reasons, if not more. 
The writers who have essayed ethical themes are 
a« a rule endowed with little technical skill or 
imagination, and so cannot be read without 
weariness of soul by a generation that knows 
Tennyson or Shelley. Moreover, the West has 
Little taste for an abstract moi^ propcsition; 
it loves works that appeal to ite romantic or ite 
sensuons imagination. Besides, the magnificent 
force of the Bible’s leesoxis has dulled our ears 
for aU feebler utterances. Hence a cultured 
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Suropeftn Bitting down in cold bleed to write 
a rerse upon Tirtae is hardly conceivable; 
another European reading him without yawning 
is almost wholly unimaginable. 

It was o^erwise with the ancient Greeks. So 
long as they remained worthy of their name, 
they loved their and honoured the man 

who could clothe a noble and true thooght in 
vigorous verse, But the East, with its love of 
meditation and its amazing wealth of literary 
skin, is the true home of the gnomic poet; and 
India has a loi^^ Imt of them. Hero we may 
fitly say a few words about two Tamil books, 
the and the Nal-adiyar. 

Oi the Kuzal end its legendary author Tiru- 
valluvar we have already made passing mention.* 
Really nothing is known of Tiru-vailuvar. Tra¬ 
dition tells that be was the brother of Kapilar 
and AuvaiySr, and having been picked up as a 
foundling by some kindly people was adopted 
by them, and lived as a pariai priest in Mailai, 
the modem Mailapu; or San Thom4, outside 
Madras. Even his religion is tmknown, so vague 
is his language when he speaks of it. Some 
have even thoirght that Christian infiuences 
may have leaven^ bis thoughtbut this seems 
more than iinlikely. His is a collection of 

tiny verses (henoe the name, from kuru. “ short ”) 
in three sections treating respectively of virtue, 
* 8m ^v«, p. 102. 
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polity, and love. It is not a book that can be 
effectively quoted in a translation, for much of 
its force depends upon ita marvellous pithmees. 
Thus its opening verse sums up in eight wotoa 
the Hindu principles both of toetaphyeios and 
phonetics : 

Agsra uudalav «^tV oUim tdi 
bhags'^ui ffiuda^ uUgu. 

“ As all the letters have as their beginning A, 
so the universe has for its begirming the Primal 
Lord.” Her© plainly the Italian adage iraduttor% 
traditori is very applicable. Nevertheless a trans¬ 
lation of a few of his apophthegms may raise 
some interest in a great writer undeservedly 
ignored by the West. 

" Virtue is spotleesness of mind; all else is 
mere noise.” 

He who lives the natural household life 
does more nobly than any who make extra¬ 
ordinary efforts.” * 

“ What is nobler than woman, if she have 
the might of purity ? ” 

” Bowing not before the gods but before her 
husband, rising up—when she bids the rain f{41, 
it falls.” t 

■ Thii i* 6D frttftok opon the 7o^ and ether Mcetics 
who endeavour te attain ulvatlos by ranauneing family 
tiee, Toortofyuig the fleab, and training the mind to abaCraofe 
medjtetion. 

t Tbii dMohbee the power of the ida^ wife. 
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“ ‘ The flute is sweet, the viol is sweet,’ say they 
who have never heard the prattling of ohildron 
of their own.” 

The body lived that is instinot with hvt \ the 
body of such as lack love is but a carcass covered 
with bone and skin.” 

^ ’ It is not good to forget a good deed ; it is 
good to forget at once deeds not good.” 

“ They who cantiot act in harmony with the 
world, though they may hare learned much, 
understand nothing.” 

” Duty needs no reward ; what can the world 
do for the rain-cloud ? ” 

“There is nanght bitterer than death—yet it 
is sweet when one has naught to give.” 

The Sura^ with its genial idealisation of 
domestic life is in sharp contrast to the Nil‘ 
adiyar or “ Quatrain-writers,” a collection of 
verses by nameless Jain poets. Here the char¬ 
acteristic sentiment of the Jains, a morbid dislike 
of the flesh and of even the most innocent domestic 
attachments, is most powerfully expressed. Wit¬ 
ness the following : 

“She that was my mother left me here, 
and went away to se^ a mother for herself *; 
so likewise did her mother. And thus the 
world goes on its easy way, mother seeking 
mother." 

* tlmniog that bar aaul baa daparted to baeocna iQcamatad 
A acLOthas womb. 
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“ The tiea of friendahip are broken; the 
kindly are become few ; the bonds of love like¬ 
wise are loosened. Look within I A cry cornea 
up as froED a sinking ship : ‘ What profit hath 
thy life ? ’ 

“They march, and once strike the drum.* 
They wait a little while, then strike it again. 
Lo, ’tis good 1 When the third beat is struck, 
they put on the shroud, take fixe, and go forth, 
the doomed bearing the dead.*’ 

“ In answer to him who sees how they cany 
forth the to the bomiz^j-ground ami^t the 
anguished wails of banded kinsfolk, and never- 
theless weds and believee that there is aught 
real here, the drum peals forth, and mockingly 
gives him the lie.” t 

“ Unseen men come, and are bom into the 
home of kin ; and silently they pass away, As 
the bird forsakes its nest on the tree, and in 
silence passes away to a fax bourn, so do they 
leave to their kinsmen ^eir body.** 

For love the Nbi-a4iy&r have the bitterest 
eontempt. They dwell with saturnine glee on 
the frailty and foulness of the body, and bid the 
lover look upon the loathsome scenes of the 
graveyard to cure his fitful fever, One of the 
least morbid of their stanzas asks : “ What do 

* A daecription of the proceeelon. 

t The onoasfttopaio wofd-pley of the Teroil is qutCe 
ontrsnsleteble. 
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thft wort}iiea who babble of a ‘ mongo-hued 
maiden simple and fair ’ know of a epirifcuU 
abode ? Let but a bib of akin as big as a fly’s 
wing be broken off from the body, and a etick is 
needed to drive off the crows I ” 

Like most moralists, they have their gibee at 
Fortune. “ Mark how the masters of great and 
abundant lore fall into want and suffer misery,” 
remarks one i “ ay, for since the Lady of the 
Tongue,* ancient of renown, dwells with tJiom, 
the Lady of the Flower f is sulky, and approaches 
them not.*’ Our fates are predetermined by our 
deeds in former births : The fortunes ordained 
in the early time J grow neither less nor 
greater, nor come in changed order, nor help 
as a staff in times of stress, but come as they 
must come; then why sorrow at the hour of 
dissolution ? ” 

At times a higher note is struck. They plead 
for charity and righteousness also, and preach 
toe StOic wisdom. “ 0 heart,” cries cue of them, 
thou forsakest not the fetters of wedded life; 
how m^y ages, forsooth, wilt thou live yearning 
for children f No profit doth toe soul gather 
save toe good that it hath done, slight toough 


! tb® goddMs «f loanung and «]oau«nM. 

T nWubail, tb» goddev of forbmo, who « ttironod on th* 
lotus 

t Whils ^ bsb« i« ifi tbs womb, or perhftns. aoowiiiiB 
tot^ popdM id^ OB tbs sixth cl*7 siMr hixth. wbsn the 
\Mtor wntee ite deeiiny opoa lU forsbesd. 
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its mensure be.” ” Sot^ seed for the other world 
with spirit uncoflfounded,” says snotheT, aaa 
live youi life without debwement. As ye stand 
in your plaoe of wisdom, hues wiU fade, ^d 
many things mysteriously come to pass. ^or 
the wise man is the spectator of life, and the 
heir of eternity. 


XXIT- VBMANA 

Ths Higher Criticism, if it ever falls ug5n 
Vemana, will find in him a ready victim. For 
though “ VSme ” or ” Vftmana ” is a real Telugu 
personal name, nothii^ is known of the wnt« of 
the collection of verses which, under the title of 
“Vfimana^B Padysmnlu,” embody the hom^y 
wit, wisdom, philosophy, and reUgion of the 
farmers of Telingana. One verw mdee^uggeets 
that he was a yeoman ; but a Higher Cntio, not 
without plausibiUty, might reject this e^deace 
and makitsdn that ‘‘Vemana” is a Tolugu 
“Poor Richard,” an imaginary village sage m 
whose mouth have been placed the of ^ 

number of nameless rustic poets. Be this M it 
may the PadyamvJu are a most mterestuig hoteh- 
potoh of popular poetry, springing “om 

the heart of the sturdy yeomanry of lelmgana 
and racy of the soil. 


no 
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Vfimana's theology ia Sivaite in tone, but 
simple and tolefaat. He cares not for diTisioos 
of church and caste, or for sectarian nostrums 
for procuring salvation- A few of his sayings, 
gathered at random, will explain his homely 
creed.* 

“ He whose form is universal; who is eternal; 
who Himself witnesses all that passes in every 
heart, who exists immutably throughout the 
universe, and is free from all shadow, is called 
God.” “Neither in earth nor mstal, wood or 
stone, painted walls or images, does that great 
Spirit dwell so as to he perceived.” 

“ Wo take a ekln, and form it into a pretty 
puppet; we make it play, and then throw it 
away. But who can see Him who plays with 
us f ” 

“ Those who roam [to other lands in pilgrim- 
B^] to find the God that dwells within them are 
like a shepherd who searches in his flock for the 
sheep that he has under his arm,” 

“' Benares ( Benares J ’ they cry, and delight 
to travel thither. Yet is not the same God here 
as there ? If thy heart be aiight, He is there 
and here also.” 

“ Kine are of divers colours, but all milk ia 
alike ; the kinds of flowers vary, yet all worship 


* U7 AaoUtiona an t4kea iroai tha vaniob of Mr. C. P. 
Brovn, with a £sw wbsJ 
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is one *; ajatems of faith are different, but the 
Deity is one.” 

If thy heart become calm 00 the breezeless 
firmamentand the unrufBed vaveleas deep, change' 
less and munoving—this is called Salyation.” 

“ What Thou sayeet I will say; where Thou 
dwellest I will remain enrapt; my thoughts shall 
be like to Thine; and when Thou emileet, I will 
also smile.” 

y§mana has many a scornful and bitter word 
for the Brahman ritualists and ascetic deyctees 
who set their hopes of salvation upon formal 
ceremonies.t 

” The solitariness of a dog I the meditations 
of a crane I the chanting of an ass I the batbing 
of a frc^ 11 Ah, why w^ ye not try to know your 
own hearts! ” 


* Flowm are cemmonlj used aa ofierioss ^ worship of 

the gods. 

I Of oouree strictoies like Choee of VSaaeae must be 
•ccepted with eocoe reeerve. The ioUoweie of religiou in 
ladi* belo&s. eenerellj apeekios, to one of two greet clweea, 
the "heneSeec olergy " and tbe ascetics. Tbo former, who 
are the effldania m temples holy places, are uroally 
men of slight eokore, semstimes <u las ch»acter. Ths 
sees tic oraera includs a vset camber of vagabonds 
eharlataca, but also many men of learning and bigh spiiitn- 
ality, who ssercise a real “ paetoral '* inSuenee, whatever he 
the defsets of their theology. Bceidee these cleesee there are 
the orthodox laio Brahxnana of high caato who obeerre the 
Vedio ritoala; they are often men of wide onlture Sue 
character. 

} Four important ceremonial duGiee of the Drabmaos are 
here derided. 
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“ Will the application of white aehes do away 
with the emell of a wine-pot! Will a cord cast 
OTor your neck make you twice-born ? " • 
*‘What are you the better for smearing 
your body with ashes ? Your thoughte should 
be set on Ood alone; for the rest, an aas can 
wallow in dirt as well as yon.*’ 

** The books that are called the Vedas are 
like conrtesaos, deluding men, and wholly un¬ 
fathomable ; but tile hidden luiowledge of Ood 
is like an honourable wife.’* 

** 0 ye asses I why do yon make balls of food 
and give them to the crows in the same of your 
anoeetors I how can a dung-eating crow be an 
ancestor of yours ? ** 

“ He that fasts shall become [is his next birth] 
a village pig; he that embraces poverty shall 
become a beggar; and he that bows to a stone 
shall become like a lifeless image.” 

For caste-divisions he had a noble soom. *' If 
we carefully observe and examine tiie universe,” 
he says, we shall eee that all castes have equally 
arisen therein. Then all are equal; surely all 
men are brothers.” And again he asks : " Why 
should we constantly revile the Fariar 7 Axe not 
bis fleeb and blood the same as our own ? And 
of what caste is He who pervades the Failar 7 ” 
The whole comedy of life, however, hse an 

* $e» ftbove, p. 66. Tb» cord Is an emblem of the 
Brahmenie caste. 
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interest for V&nsQa ; like the old gentleman in 
Terence’s play, he is indiderent to nothing 
human. The lash of his satire falls upon many 
backs. For the miser he hod a livety hatred. 
“ Would you kill a miser,” he says, “ no poison 
in the world is needed. There is another way: 
ask him for a penny, and he will at once fall down 
dead.” And again he remarks: If a corpse 
leave a miser’s house when he has paid the money 
for the shroud and hier, ‘ Alas for the fees (’ he 
cries, sobbing and weeping away.” You may 
drive out Nature with a pitehfork,” sa id the 
XiStin satirist, ” but still she will come back ” ; 
and in the some spirit Vemana says : “If you 
take a dog’s tail and put it into a bamboo tube, 
it will remain straight only for a while ; say what 
you will, a bod man will not lose bis crooked 
disposition.” And again he writes : “ Though 
he roam to the Sonlmn, no dog will turn into a 
lion; going to Benares will make no an 
elephant; and no pilgrimage will moke a saint of 
one whose nature is untoward.” 

Ee had no great reverence for a Jaokdii'Office. 
Perhaps he had in view some local Dogberry 
when he wrote: “If you catch a monkey and 
dress it in a new coat, the hill-apea will all 
worship it. Thus are the luckloas subject to the 
senseless.” 

The inconsistency of the orthodox was another 
of his themes. He remarks: ** If you see a 

8 
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bull made of marble, you bow down ceremonionsly 
to it: but II you see a trotting buUock, you beat 
it.* Surely the worshippers of the bull are 
wretched sinDers I ” 

The following remark is Socratie in its first 
clause : “ He who says ‘ I know nothing ’ is the 
shrewdest of all. He who says ‘ I am learning ’ 
is a mere talker. He who holds his peace is the 
wisest and best. ’* 

Two sayings of V^mana in particular doaerre 
to be (Quoted, for they eontain Noughts which we 
are apt to deem our own exclusive possession. 
The command Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth ” f is worthily echoed by 
him : Desert not your king, even for a thousand 
others ; when you have given a mAn food, toll it 
not, however poor you are ; and however fair the 
wife be, let her not scorn her husband.^’ And 
the bidding to heap coals of fire upon an eneroy^s 
head by doing Idndness to him t is likewise 
repeated by him. Though a foe worthy of 
death fall into thy hand,’^ he says, ** afSict him 
not. Conciliate him by kindness, and bid 
depart. This is death to him.’’ 

These are truly golden words, and the more 
precious because they spring not from a cloistered 

* Tttt vorthip ol Cows ia conunon ttrou£hoa6 Tn/iin . 
tb» &v4it«»p»vMp»cUJr«ver«nc» to the dinoo buTI Koadl, 
tb» £svourlw of Siva., acd heaeoalao to all earthly oaUlo. 

t Uatthav, Ti. a. J Pfovarba, axv. 21-2. 
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Tirtne but from the toUiog, loving heart of the 
people. When the teach^ and preachers of 
mankind are tv’eighed in the balance hj the 
Searcher of Hearts, many a lofty and glorious 
spirit will be found of leas worth than this humble 
yeoman of Telingana. 


XXiri. BHAHTRI-HABI 

In all his many moods Bhartii'hari is singularly 
typical of his nation. The native tradition, 
probably without good grounds, tells us that he. 
like the Freaolier of Jerusalem, was a king * ; 
and the spirit of the first and the last of his wreo 

Centuries of Sanskrit verses is often notably 
akin to that of the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
Rir “ Century of Morals," the 2^<i-ialaka, em¬ 
bodies the worldly wisdom of ripe manhood. The 
word nlii denotes both political and social ethics. 
For the former, however, Bhartri*lmri seems to 
have bad little admiration; he remarks with 
some bitterness that the polity of prinoes—at 
once truthful and false, rude and courteous of 
speech, cruel and compassionate, greedy and 
generous, constantly spending and constantly 

* From the ecMiici of I*Uicg he diail about 650 A.D. He 
wee probably the author * 1 *^ ^ the yakjfa’p<idtjfO, 4 bullcy 
weeUM* upoa the phUoBoph7 of grammar. 
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drawing rich roTennee—is aa man^-sidcd aa a 
ccmrt«Ban/* He vas uiteneely interested in the 
moral life of mankind, paying wUlk^ homage to 
noble ideals, and stoutly castigating baseness and 
folly. Let him speak for himseli. 

The wealth that the Creator hae assigned to 
him in the writing on his forehead,* be it small or 
great, a man will assuredly find even in a desert, 
and not more than this will he find on Mern.f 
Then be brave, and live not a life of vanity and 
misery among the wealthy; see, the pitcher 
draws the same quantity of water in the well and 
in the ocean/’ 

" The wise man's course of life is twofold, like 
that of the flower-olcster; either he stands at 
the bead of all,|: or he fades in the forest/' 

**Tbe diamond, though senseless, bursts into 
fiame at the touch of the sun’s rays ; then how 
can the man of fiery spirit endure wrong from 
another 1 ” 

“ The water-drop lying on heated iron is known 
no more, even as to its name ; the same, when it 
lies on the leaf in the btus-bed, shines in the 
semblance of a pearl; when it falls into an oyster- 
shell in the ocean nnder Arcturus, it becomes 

* 8m eboT«. p. 108. 

t A febu]o«u nKranUin, euppoud tfl fona thfl oootft of ib6 
vorld. 

I eompMUon is with the gerlend of dowsn worn on 
the bead. 
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a T66l pearl.* The characCere o! base, common' 
place, and noble men are aa a rule made by their 
aasociatlons." 

"As he joyfully munohea a foul-Bmelling, 
loathsome human bone svatming with worina 
and wet with spittle, as though it were of extiuiaite 
saToui, the dog will feel no scruple, even though 
be aee the inng of the gods himself standing at his 
side. A base creature recks not of the worthless’ 
nees of his possessions/’ 

Perchance one may get oil in the sands by 
stoutly pressing them ; and perchance the thirsty 
may find a dri^ of water in tire mirage ; hapfy 
a traveller may discover even a horn on a hare ; 
but nothing can win over the mind of the con¬ 
firmed fool.” 

” Charity done in secret, eager courtesy to the 
visitor of his house, silence alter doing kindness 
and public mention after receiving it^ modesty in 
fortune, conversation without spice of ineolence, 

_vho taught good men role of life, hard as 

a sword's edge to tread ? ” 

The moon darkened by day, the mistrees 
whose youth has fied, the pool that has lost its 
lilies, &e speechless mouth in a comely form, 
the prince caring only for wealth, the good man 
ever in distress, the base in the King’s oonrtr^ 
these are seven stabs in my heart.” 

• A common EMtera hcUet The oonetoUation Arcturus 
hSvdM) comes on the eohptto ebcufr Octohor 22 . 
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Strange it is that he baa the ?ame perfect 
seneea, the same name, the same unwe^ened 
mind, the same speech-—and yet this same mac, 
deprived of the warmth of wealth, becomes in an 
instant another I '* 

'* Let high birth go to the nether world, and all 
merits ftinh even lower, virtue be cast down from 
a precipice, pedigree be consiuned by hie, the 
thunderbolt descend swiftly upon Insolent valour 
•^oly let us have riohea ! For if that one thing 
bo lacking, all these merits are no better than a 
bit of grass.” 

As we have seen, Bhartri^hari sometimes finds 
in his doctrine of predeetination an encouragement 
to the manly spirit. At other times, however, it 
ec^ests gloomier thoughts. “ Is it the fault of 
the spring that no foliage stands on the 
bush ? * Is the sun to be blamed if the owl has 
no vision in daylight ? Is the cloud to be chided 
beoanse its water-drops fall not down the throat 
of the chaUtka ! f out what Fate 

has once written on the brow ? ” But even Fate 
is nothing more than a blind instrument for ^e 
power of Karma, the Works which fetter the soul 
to the world. So he exoiaims : Shall we do 
homage to the gods ? But surely they too are 

* A 1««Sm 8 shrub, Ooppari* apkyUa. 

t A Urd wUeA. secotdiAg Ce ttsaitioa, seeks iU driztk ealy 
ftem (be feUing tei&drops; aad of these It esn swsUow but 
very lew.' 
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▼assals ol etcm Fate. Should Fate be wor> 
shipped ? But it again is the mere aJlotter of the 
or<kljied issues of our Works. What need is there 
of gods and Fate, if the issues depond on our 
Works ? Homage then to Works, OTer which 
eyen Fate has no power I ’* And in grim satire 
he writes: “Homage to Work, which has 
confined BrahmI. like a potter inside the pet 
of the world, cast Vishnu into the inoxtric- 
ablo mase of his ten incarnations, made 8iva 
beg for alms with a NkuU in hia hand, and 
sends the Sun everlastingly roamuig through 
the sky ) ” 

But aa the Shskspero of the dramas was also 
the Sbakspere of ^e sounets, so also this sage 
man of the world has left in his “ Century of 
Love “ a record of passion which in its changeful 
moods of lyric fervour recalls Heine's “ Bnch der 
Liedor.“ Again and again, when he had drained 
the cup of passion to the dregs, he sought peace 
for bis soul in religion ; but his heart was etiU 
restless under the ragged gown of the monk, and 
time after time drove him back to tbo world that 
he had hoped to abandon. 

The spirit of the hermitage is expressod by him 
in his 7a»rd^Vo4a^i^, the “ Century of the Stilled 
Soul.“ In this he touches the thomes usual to 
singers of vanitas vanitcium. but with unusual 
earnestness and dignity, telliog the old, old 
story that is ever new ” ; 
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“ Day by day with the coming and going of 
the siin life fades away ; in labour heavy with the 
burdeos of manifold teske timft is sped unmarked ; 
dreod arieeB not at eight of birth, age, miahap, 
and death-^the world has drunk the maddening 
wine of heedleesnese, and is distraught I 

“They from whom we were born hare long 
since gone ; they with whom we grew up have 
likewise been sent down the path oi memory ; 
and now we are in our estate like to treee npon 
the sandy hank of a stream, each day more readv 
to fall.” 

“ Ended is the yearning for delights, forspent 
is pride of manhood; friends and peers that 
were dear as life are now gone heavenward; 
slowly one rises by the staff, and eyes are barred 
with thick darkueas—and withal, alas 1 the 
outworn body dreads Death's coming I " 

“ A little while a child—then a little while a 
youthful gallant—a little while in need of sub¬ 
stance—then a little while in wealthy estate- 
then with age-worn limbs at the end of his life’s 
wanderings Man, like a stage-player, his body 
garbed in wrinkles, passes away behind the 
curtain of Hades.” • 

“ Alas, brother, the mighty king, the train of 
barons, ^e witty court at his aide, the maidens 
with faces like the moon’s orb, the ^ughty troop 

* Tha9 Shftkspm’a “8a7»a As* of Uan"wM anticipated 
lA the soraacb cantur}'. ^ 
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of princes, the mindtreb, the tales,—homage to 
Time, by whose will all this has paased into mere 
memory I ” 

Once he turns for a moment Co the old lore 
with a sad epigia>m : Erstwhile we twain deemed 
that thou wast 1 and I was thou ; how comes it 
now that thou art thou and I am I f ” 

But these reminders of the past are seldom 
heard. His thoughts sie for the most part 
turned to a bles^ future, and at times he 
writes in mcasuree of stately harmony recalling 
something of the spirit both of Wordsworth 
and oi Francis of Assisi, yet remaining ever 
Indian : 

When shall we sit peacefully in the roicelees 
nighte upon the divine riyer's sandy shore whiCe> 
paved with moonbeams in glittering swell, and 
in loathii^ of the ejcpanse of life lift up oar voice 
in the oiy of ‘ Siva, Siva 1 ’ with eyes flooded 
by many a joy-bom tear ? ’• 

" What proflt scriptures, law'books, reading 
of pious stories, bulky tomee of lore, and the 
mo^ey of works and rites that win for reward 
lodging in a hut of a vill^e in Paradise ? Save 
the entrance into the abo& of bliss in the souJ, 
which is like Time’s fire sweeping away the works 
that burden life with sorrow, all is but trafficker's 
craft.” 

“ 0 mother Barth, father Wind, friend Suir 
shine, kinsman Water, brother Sky, for the last 
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time I clasp my hands in ravsreuod before yon. 
The might of all error is overthrown in me by the 
Stainless radiant knowledge from the rich store 
of good works bom of your comradeship, and I 
sink into the Supernal Spirit.” 
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